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THE SECRETARY. 


A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR Or “THE ROCK,” “‘GUARDS, HUSSARS, AND 
{INPANTRY,” “THE BEAUTY OF THE RHINE,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXV.* 


Romeo.—*‘ Can I go forward when my heart is here ?” 
Romuo ano Jvuvixt, 


Wretcnep and half broken hearted as was Frederick Garston, 
on quitting the house where, for so many months, he had en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted felicity, the unhappy ex-secretary, 
quickening his pace, proceeded he neither knew nor heeded 
whither. So confused at that moment were his ideas, and so 
conflicting his thoughts, that it was impossible for him coolly to 
scan over the occurrences of the past hour, much less devise any 
plan of proceeding for his future guidance. 

The only relief he experienced was in rapidity of movement, 
as though by bodily exertion he was enabled to deaden or flee 
from the deep grievance which weighed so heavily on his mind: 
and how frequently have we found it true, when bowed down by 
some unexpected and overwhelming calamity, as if impelled by a 
merciful instinct; and instead of sinking unresistingly beneath 
the blow, the bodily energies appear to acquire additional 
strength, in proportion to the bewilderment of the mind; and 
the very circumstance of calling into play the animal functions 
of the frame affords time for the re-adjustment of that reason 
which had nearly tottercd on its throne. 

Stung with deep remorse for the folly of his conduct, yet un- 
conscious of deserving the rigour with which his offence had 
been visited, he passed along the streets undetermined to what 
place to direct his steps, yet resolved never more to cross the 
threshold from whence he bad been so ignominiously ejected. 

In this frame of mind our hero sauntered on, until his further 
progress was arrested by a dense crowd, in the midst of which 
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he found himself, yet how and by what means he little kne Ww, 
but most effectually it checked his onward way. Recalled by 
this trifling circumstance from the gloomy contemplation of his 
thoughts, to a survey of what was actu: uly passing around, Gars- 
ton discovered that he added in his own person to the many 
who are daily in the habit of congregating at or about thet em- 
porium of stage-coaches, the W hite Horse Cellar. 

At this instant one of the thousand of these now fast disappear- 
ing conveyances was on the point cf start ng for its destination, 
the coachman was on the box, and even with the aid of tis less 
exalted satellites it was with difficulty the modern Jehu could 
restrain the fiery impetuosity of his greys ; the guard was in the 
act of giving the finishing pall at the buckle of the huge strap 
which secured the luggage on the roof; orange boys and knife 
vendors thrust specimens of their trade in the faces of the pas- 
sengers, while the dealers in political discusgion loudly an- 
nounced the sum which a perusal of their unsold journals had a 
right to claim oa the pockets of all liege subjects. In short, the 
coach was about to start, the ostlers had their hands on the 
wheeler’s clothing, the huge rough voice issuing from underneath 
the many folds of a most enormous handkerchief, in which the 
face of the owner was immersed, had pronounced the talismanic 
words “all’s right; when actuated by some unaccountable im- 
pulse, our hero, as if awakening from a trance, exclaimed,— 

“Any room, guard ?” 

“ One outside, sir,” replied the proprietor of the voluminous 
neckcloth. 

“ Which side?” rejoined the inquirer. 

‘ Near side, sir,” was the answer; “now sir,” he continued, 
seeing Garston endeavouring to climb to the same altitude as 
himself; “ now, sir, put your foot there, sir,—no time to lose— 
five minutes late as it is—any luggage, sir?” 

“None,” was the reply, and instantly Frederick Garston found 
himself whirled off at the rate of ten miles an hour, but in what 
direction he never once thought of inquiring. 

In his then state, anything was better than being left alone 
to brood over his many sorrows; and the sight of the stage- 
coach when about to start, instantly suggested the idea that to 
leave London for any place, no matter where, must be infinitely 
preferable to remaining stationary, where he must frequently be 
subjected to the humiliation of insult by those who had known 
him in the days of his palmy grandeur. 

To him what mattered it in which direction the horses heads 
were turned? All pleces were alike; all were equally desti- 
tute of everything which could tend to soothe his anguished 
spirits; where could Ae look for aid and succour in the hour of 
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his distress ? and from what friendly bosom could he expect to 
derive the balm of consolation and hope? From none—and 
even before his first aud best friend, who was now verging to- 
wards that resting place where all earthly toil ceases, even before 
him he hesitated to appear discarded and unworthy. 

By degrees, as the rapidity with which they travelled, left the 
smoky city far behind, and the exhilirating beauty of the country 
unavoidably delighted his senses, our hero found his spirits gra- 
dually assuming a more composed tone; and ere forty miles of 
the journey had passed over, he was enabled calmly to contem- 
plate the position which, but one day before, he never could have 
dreamed of being placed in. 

“ Where does the coach stop at?” was the first inquiry Gars- 
ton made, 

“Ship, sir! we always put up at ‘the Ship,’’ 
guard, 

‘But I mean at what town?” pursued the inquirer. 

* What town, sir?” repeated the locomotive guardian of the 
vehicle, in some surprise ; “ what town, sir?” and without fur- 
ther answer to the question propounded, he endeavoured so to 
swerve round his enormous body as to obtain a better view of 
his questioner. 

“Yes,” replied the other, mildly, “can you tell me what town 
the coach stops at?” 

“Can I tell?” echoed the man of mufflers, “ why, as for that, 
sir, it would be something strange if I could not tell as nuch as 
that, at all events, seeing I’ve been on this ’ere Dover road for 
the last five and twenty years.” 

“Then Dover is our destination, I presume ?” observed the 
other. 

“Whi, ’course it is,” shouted the guard, waxing wroth at the 
suoposition that his passenger was endeavouring to make a fool 
of him for the amusement of others ; “ course it is, d’ye think the 
coach driveson to Calais?” and having uttered a most significant, 
though somewhat inelegant remark, indicative of his contempt 
for the understanding of any one who could presume to attempt 
turning Aim into ridicule, he resumed his original position, nor 
attempted further to interfere with cur hero’s cogitations. 

So little acquainted with the ways of the world in which he 
was now cast adrift, was our young friend, that it was not until 
arriving at Canterbury, where he was reminded by the departing 
coachman that money was a very necessary attendant on travel- 
ling, that he was recalled to the painful conviction of the extreme 
smallness of his store, having, as he well remembered, nothing 
beyond ten or twelve pounds in his purse. 
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Embarrassing as his position was, he knew not in what way, 
through any exertion of his, the difficulties could be surmounted, 
He was fully convinced, that, should he return to the abode of 
Dr. Glitzom, he would ever find a kind and ready welcome, 
although it was more than probable that the stories against him, 
which he doubted not would soon reach the knowledge of his 
friend, could not fail to cause him considerable anguish. Besides 
which, how could he bring his pride so far to succumb to his 
necessities as to appear before his now ancient protector, and 
supplicate for that shelter and support which he had apparently 
sacrificed through his own misconduct? And how could he 
again seek the society of those whom, in former days, he had 
dwelt with as his companions, but from whom latterly he had 
unavoidably, though etfectually, been separated? Could he pa- 
tiently encounter the many taunts and vindictive stories which 
he was mentally certain would be speedily circulated at his ex- 
pense? Impossible! so humiliating an idea could not be har- 
boured for an instant, but he resolved, that the moment he 
alighted from the coach, he would address a letter to his long- 
tried friend and more than father, which must alleviate any 
anxiety the doctor might have for his welfare, even if it failed 
in convincing him of the rectitude of his conduct. 

Thus determined on that point, Frederick Garston involunta.- 
rily allowed his thoughts to travel back to the home where he 
had of late experienced so much happiness, but which he con- 
jectured was now lost to him for ever. The anger he had felt 
at the injustice of Lord Bianchard’s conduct was fast passing 
away, auc supposing that the officious interference of others had 
caused the much to be regretted breach between them, he now 
more than half repented having acted on the spur of the moment, 
and deeply regretted not having made one effort more to obtain 
a hearing, and possibly, by fuil explanation, effect a thorough 
elucidation of the cause which so suddenly could have called forth 
the deep displeasure of the marquis. But the die was now cast. 
The Rubicon had been passed—vain were all regrets—he had 
left the house in anger, and never again could his shadow darken 
the portals of that mansion wherein was enshrined all he had 
ever pictured to himself of earthly excellence, purity and love. 

Then came the maddening reflection of the light in which 
Emily Beecher must now view the humble secretary, whom she 
had so condescendingly honoured by her notice. What must her 
feelings be on hearing an account of the ingratitude and mis- 
conduct of him, who, in return for her soothing attention and 
open generosity of disposition, should have suffered all—under- 
gone anything, rather than have inflicted one pang either of 
anger or of sorrow, in the breast of any of her kindred ; and then 
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to have left the house without attempting an explanation with 
that fair being herself, whose undeviating interest in his welfare 
justly entitled her to demand information on any point so ma- 
terially affecting the domestic arrangements of her uncle’s cir- 
cle! But no: he had fled without an attempt to see her— 
without one effort to address a line to her on the subject, and 
without the least apparent wish to consult her on a matter so 
vitally involving all his future prospects. What construction 
must she naturally affix to his conduct? Must she not neces- 
sarily regard him as an ungrateful and contemptible adventu- 
rer? Must she not despise and detest him for his mean conduct 
and unpardonable presumption? Must she not? but the 
theme was too painful to pursue, and with a violent effort he 
endeavoured to divert his attention into some other channel, 
and thus for atime shut his heart against the stings of con- 
science. 

Greatly would our hero have rejoiced, if at that moment the 
ten-mile-an-hour pace at which he proceeded, could by possi- 
bility have been converted into twenty. Anything for change. 
Change of scene might bring change of feeling ; and any release 
from what he then suffered, must have proved acceptable. 
What recked he of the future? Could fate have any further 
persecution yet in store wherewith to goad him on to madness ? 
Could any alteration from what he then experienced be for the 
worse? Impossible! so that he encountered variety and excite- 
ment, whether they brought pain and suffering in their train, 
which to him mattered less than nothing, he was content to 
abide by it; and it was in this state of indifference that l’rede- 
rick Garston descended from his seat, as the coach drove up to 
the door of the “ Ship” Hotel at Dover. 

In most instances it so chances that in all public dwellings, 
whether denominated hotels, inns, or even club-houses, there is 
an apartment called the coffee-room, where all sorts and des- 
criptions of travellers congregate who, for reasons of their own, 
choose not to be enclosed in solitude in a cold, cheerless apart- 
ment, divested of any appearance of its ever having been inha- 
bited, but rather prefer the society of the heterogenious mass of 
beings which business ennui, or pleasure may cast in their way. 

Such was, and possibly still is the case, at the well-known 
house of entertainment we have mentioned ; and on the sound 
of the approaching vehicle reaching the ears of the denizens of 
the various stalls or boxes, the temporary sojourners of the 
apartment, rose from their seats, and hastening to the windows, 
peered over the low green blinds in idle curiosity at the fresh 
arrivals. 

Among the many faces thus occupied, there was one which, 
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although unseen by Garston, had uot failed immediately to re- 
cognize the features of the ex-secretary. 

The owner of the optics who effected this discovery, was, as 
may readily be surmised, the worthy Major Storkley, in propria 
persona and much did he marvel, on returning to his box, for 
what end or purpose Garston could possibly have appeared at 
Dover. 

Conjecture was now as busy with the gallant officer, as she 
had for some hours past annoyed poor Frederick » and as in the 
case of the latter, so in that of the former, it was impossible to 
reach any satisfactory cuclusion. Could he by stratagem have 
traced him to Dover, and thus appear to demand satisfaction in 
behalf of himself? Or was he an emissary forwarded by Mr. 
Cooley or Colonel Handstop, and sent expressly to prevent his 
departure from England? Perhaps the Marquis of Blanchard 
was travelling tnat road ; and, how could he tell, but that, on the 
following morning, he might find himself confronted in the packet 
with the man of all others whom he had the least desire of 
meeting, if indeed we except the oriental, Lord Dropwore, Co- 
lone! Handstop, and the Secretary, all of whom he was well aware 
he bad offended past redemption, and all of whom he accord- 
ingly detested from the very bottom of his heart. 

In those days there was but one packet which sailed for Ca- 
lais during the twenty four hours, and as the vessel would not 
start till the following morning at eight, the unhappy gentleman 
was bitterly perplexed as to the conduct most advisable to 
adopt. 

Had there been a ship about to depart that instant, bound to 
the north pole, or in search of hitherto undiscovered islands, 
much as the major detested the briny wave, it is more than 
probable he would have embraced the opportunity of escape, 
even at so heavy a penalty ; and in short, so dreadfully adverse 
was he to any personal encounter with those gentlemen whom 
we have enumerated, that it is a matter of some doubt, whether 
he would not voluntarily have offered to work his passage across 
the channel, rather than brave the dangers to be expected by 
remaining on the land, 

But, unfortunately for him, no passage was to be worked, 
neither was there any vessel of discovery destined to explore the 
unknown regions. In short, nothing remained by means of 
which he could esc ape, save and exce pt the regular packet ; and 
there lay the vessel securely fastened to her moorings, not one 
of her crew having the most remote intention of sailing until 
some ten or a dozen hours had expired. 

In this dilemma the fertile genius of the gallant officer was 
necessarily brought into play, and nervously alive to the evil 
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consequences which it was more than probable would ensue 
from an interview with the new arrival, he speedily caught at the 
conclusion that, it being wholly impracticable for him to escape 
from the hotel, it was essentially necessary to prevent the 
secretary from having ingress to it. 

With this view he instantly summoned a waiter, and commu- 
nicated his desire to hold converse with the proprietor of the 
establishment, to whom he imparted his important piece of 
information, to the effect that one of the persons just descended 
from the coach, and apparently about to enter the house, was an 
individual whose conduct had been adjudged so little praise- 
worthy in town as to compel him to fly with all speed from the 
officers of justice, some of whom the gallant officer thought 
proper to allege, were at that moment engaged in tracing the 
delinquent. 

“T can assure you,” said the mischief-making major, “ and 
that with the greatest safety, that the young man in black 
garments, and apparently without great coat or luggage, was, 
but a few hours past, in the service of the Marquis of Blanchard, 
but owing to detection in some villainous scheme, having for its 
object the plunder of his benefactor, he has evidently fled from 
Loudon; and as these circumstances have come to my know- 
ledge, I deem it my duty to apprize you of the facts, well 
convinced of the irreparable injury which must accrue to so 
respectable an establistiment as your’s, by the admission of any 
man of a questionable, or rather, unquestionable character.” 

“TIT am extremely obliged for your kindness,” replied the 
well-fed and obsequious owner of the house, * excessively 
indebted for your kindness, sir, and will assuredly take measures 
for preventing the vagabond from gaining access here ;’ and in 
accordance with the said determination, and little heeding the 
truth or falsehood of the tale, whereby the character of an 
outside passenger of a stage-coach had been impugned, the 
pompous proprictor proceeded to give directions, ensuring our 
hero’s exclusion; when at the same moment he would willingly 
have admitted the most notorious villain upon earth, provided 
he appeared in a correct equipage with four horses, and all the 
appurtenances appended thereto, indicating the probability of 
an undisputed settlement of an exorbitant and imposing charge 
on departure. 

“T’ve done him now, at all events,” mumbled the major, 
returning to his impannelled place of confinement in the 
coffee-room. ‘ Egad, I recollect—”’ he continued, cogitating 
within himself; “I recollect, when I was a little boy, getting a 
school-fellow into just such a scrape as this, a.d when he had 
been flogged instead of me, I—” but here the waiter cut short 
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his mental soliloquy, by presenting a card to the gallant officer, 
which card was immediately followed by the presence of the 
person whose name was inscribed thereon. , 

To explain the cause of this addition to the socicty in the 
coffee-room, we must inform our readers, that, having dismounted 
from his station behind the coach, and notwithstanding his 
feeling of recklessness as to what the future might produce, 
Garston could not observe the vehicle drive off, leaving him 
standing on the pavement of a town, to him, save by name, 
utterly unknown, without a conseiousness of desolation; as 
though the absence of the insensible piece of mechanism 
deprived him of the last link by which he was connected with 
home, and consequently with al) and everything he loved the 
most. Be it remembered, also, that without luggage of any 
description, and in the possession of a few guineas only, it 
would not be surprising he should shudder at the consciousness 
of the utter desolation which now stared our unhappy traveller 
in the face. 

But hunger, imperious, domineering hunger, at length re- 
called him to a consciousness of his immediate and pressing 
wants: and as a dinner, spite of all his grief, rose uppermost 
amid the throng, he forthwith essayed to enter the abode before 
him, whose outward and visibie sign gave indication that what 
he most needed might be there obtained, in exchange for a 
portion of the small store of wealth which fortunately yet 
remained in his possession. But, alas, it is not every door that 
revolves on its hinges and starts back at the word of command, 
giving entrance to the comer by pronouncing the talismame 
* open sesame,” and the portal of the “ Ship” Hotel, at Dover, on 
this occasion formed a proof of the exception to the general rule. 

“ J regret, sir,” commenced a gentleman in dismal coloured 
inexpressibles, and holding the ends of a napkin between the 
finger and thumb of each of his partially dirty aad extremely red 
hands; “J regret, sir,’ he continned, “that our house is so 
extremely full, that not a room, bed, or pallet, have we at our 
disposal,” aud with a self-satisfied glance at the huge protu- 
berances appended to the two pillars whereon the human frame 
is intended to find support, and which colossal perpendiculars 
were encased in a pair of black silk stockings, the individual in 
question posted himself so directly in the entrance, that it was 
impossib/e for any one to have accomplished either egress or 
ingress, from or to the mansion, without removing the corporeal 
obstruction of the wai ter’s frame. 

“T do not require a separate apartment,” said Garston, calmly, 
in reply to the insolent address of the menial; “ all 1 require is 
dinner, which I presume can be served in the coffee-room, 
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without inconvenience to any one; and if it is impossible to 
obtain a bed here, probably you will have the goodness to point 
out some place of accommodation where I may be more fortu- 
nate ¢”’ 

“ Very sorry, sir, very sorry indeed,” continued the knight of 
the napkin, still maintaining his post like a sentry over an open 
magazine, “ coffee-room full, and larder empty—no room here, 
1 wonder if the officers will grab him to-night,” he added, in a 
low tone of voice, as if speaking for his own particular and 
exclusive edification, but which nevertheless did not escape the 
ears of his astonished auditor. 

“ What’s that you say about officers ?” demanded our hero. 

“J say,” replied the other. “ Lord—lord—how villany does 
betray itself surely! J said nothing—its your dismal conscience, 
young man, as has betrayed you; fact is,” and having tucked 
the napkin under his arm, the insolent plate-changer thrust 
both his enormous hands into the pockets of his nether garments, 
and looking Frederick full in the face, at the same time half 
closing one eye, and sticking his tongue into the corner of his 
right cheek, with intent of furnishing his countenance with au 
expression of conscious inte!ligence, he added, “the long and 
the short of the matter is this, we know who vou are, as well as 
you do yourself; and between you and me, I'd strongly recom- 
mend your leaving Dover before the beaks are aware of your 
presence, and that won’t be long first, if you dawdle here, Ill 
warrant.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” exclaimed his astonished 
listener, 

“My meaning is plain enough,” replied the waiter; ‘and, 
to cut the matter short, a gentleman in the house told master 
the whole story; so you see there’s no mistake there, neither; 
and if I were in your place, as I said before, Vd cut.” 

“What gentleman has taken such liberties with my name?” 
inquired the astonished querist.—‘ Who knows anything about 
me here ?—Impossible ! ” 

“Oh, as for that,” rejoined the functionary, grinning, “ how 
can I say who the gentleman is? And as for knowing his 
name, why I never heard it in the whole course of my existence, 
nor seed him neither tomy knowledge; howsomever, he’s a very 
chatty sort of man, asks lots of questions, sleeps in number 
eighteen, and ordered fish and veal cutlets for dinner, and is at 
this moment sipping his bottle of claret. So you see there’s 
no mistake again, young man, for a gentleman he most cer- 
tainly must be.” 

Conclusive as the argument was to the waiter, it by no means 
satisfied Garston, whose curiosity, as well as anger, was conside- 
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rably aroused, first at finding any one at Dover with whom 
he was acquainted, and secondly, at discovering, that no sooner 
had he entered the town, than his character was assailed, and 
himself calumniated: still it occurred to him, that there must 
be some unaccountable blunder in the whole affair, and wisely 
deciding that the most injurious, as well as useless, measure 
would be to offend the waiter, he determined on endeavouring 
so to gain him over to his cause, as finally to furnish means of 
solving the mystery. 

With this view he again addressed himself to the janitor ; 
and, shaking as if by accident, the few golden coins yet re- 
posing in his purse, inquired whether the gentleman of fish 
and veal cutlet notoriety, yet occupied his seat in the coffee- 
room ? 

“In course he does, and likely to remain sometime longer,” 
was the immediate response. 

“ Iv’e a most particular wish to see him,” observed Frederick, 

“lave you, though?” replied the other; well, that is odd 
now; for my part, if 1 were in your place, I’d rather travel a 
pretty number of miles to avoid him.” 

© My good man,” rejoined Garston, quickly, “Iam not the 

person you take me for, and in proot thereof, my greatest 
desire is to meet my accuser, whoever he may chance to be; 
aud then | feel coutident the mistake will instantly be cleared 
up.” 
Yet so was not the waiter; for, exclusive of the imperative 
orders he had received from his master, on no account whatever 
to admit the traveller, the dreadful sin of Garston having made 
his appearance without servant, great coat, or baggage, was 
amply sufficient evidence of the capability of the new comer to 
perpetrate any species of villainy whatever; yet, on the other 
hand, the tinkling of the small pieces of metal in our hero’s 
purse went far to convince the waiter that, were the persou 
before him the perpetrator of the alleged crimes, it was very 
far from probable he would voluntarily seek an audience with 
the individual who had denounced him; and, finally, when he 
found one of the said current coins of the realm reposing 
within the palm of his own hand, he felt convinced that the 
gentleman had been treated with injustice; and, assuming 
a far more deferential manner, he finally acceded to the oft- 
repeated request. 

“Well, sir,” observed the functionary, eyeing the money 
of which he had so unexpectedly become the proprietor, “ since 
you do say there must be some mistake in this business, 
1 don’t mind if I do try to set matters right; but, mark ye, if 
master sees me, my place is gone to a certainty; so, if you'll 
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just take a short turn till I go and ascertain that the coast is 
clear, I'll show you to the coffec-room, and easily point out the 
gentleman who says as how he knowed you before; but, honour 
bright, you \. on’t betray me, or I’m done for ever? ” 

‘Not I,” replied Garston, “you may safely trust to me, my 
friend.” And so saying, he turned as if to leave the hotel, the 
better to favour the waiter’s plan for his admission, but on 
passing the windows of the coffee-room, a very admissible curi- 
osity prompted him to look over the blinds, in the hope of being 
able to decipher which of the numerous tenants could have 
taken so much trouble about himself. Neither had he oceasion 
to gaze for any lengthened period; for directly opposite the 
spot whereon he then stood, and snugly ensconsed within his 
wooden box, and engaged in the very act of inserting his 
fingers into the oft-mentioned paper of snuff, sat the officious 
mischiefmaking major, his huge, unmeaning eyes glaring over 
the top of his spectacles, his mouth wide open, and his prodi- 
gious ears pricked forward ready to catch the varied conversa- 
tion which emanated from the many voices around him, 

“ Here, take my card to Major Storkley,” demanded Garston, 
imperiously, of one of the persons then loitering within the door- 
way; ‘you'll find the gentleman in the coffee-room.” 

And thus, without further trouble, and through the unexpected 
aid of an uninitiated servant of the establishment, Frederick 
Garston, closely following the waiter, confronted the person to 
whom he was under so many obligations, but a few seconds 
alter he had been enabled to decipher his card, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Parts.—“ I do defy thy conjurations, 
And do attach thee as a felon here.”’ 
RomMeEO AND JULIET. 


Most indisputably unwelcome to the major was the sight of 
Garston’s visage, as, peering over the waiter’s shoulder, he fixed 
his eyes upon the agitated countenance of the officer. 

‘Dear me,” exclaimed Major Storkley, endeavouring to 
suppress his agitation, “how very singular this is —why, I'd 
not the most remote idea of enjoying so unexpected a pleasure. 
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I’m really aud truly delighted to see you, Mr. Garston. But, 
goodness me, how did you come? And when did you leave 
town? For I’m really extremely anxious to hear of the health 
of my dear friend the marquis and his family.” 

All and every part of this speech was received by Frederick at 
its real worth, or in other words, not a particle of the interest 
which the major pretended to experience was accepted as proof 
of any approach to genuine good feeling towards our hero; 
therefore, civilly, yet decidedly rejecting the proffered hand of 
the mischief-maker, which was ostentatiously extended towards 
him, and bending on the conscious hypocrite a withering look of 
pity and contempt, he replied, 

“To you, Major Storkley, I should have imagined that any 
act or intention of mine could not by possibility have found 
interest, and that consequently how and by what means I 
reached Dover, must to you have been a matter of the most 
perfect indifference; but I regret to add, that I have of late 
discovered, however strange and unaccountable it may appear, 
that you have tlought fit so to interfere with matters apper- 
taining solely to my self, not only for the purpose of gratifying 
an impertinent curiosity, but likewise with the intention of 
causing much misunderstanding and misery.’ 

: My dear sir—my dear Mr. Garston,” interrupted the major 
in & supplicating tone, observing the attraction which the 
ex-secretary’s loud tone of speaking possessed over the various 
groups scattered through the room, “ I implore you to moderate 
your voice,—this is so extremely unpleasant, 1 do assure you.” 

“T doubt it not,” was the answer, “neither do I wish it 
otherwise, and delighted am I at having this opportunity of 
delivering my sentiments before so many gentlemen as chance 
has kindly assembled on this occasion.” 

“Oh, now, my dear sir,” quickly rejoined the other, “I can 
assure you there is no occasion whatever for this public display. 
It must be a mistake—purely a mistake.’ 

“Far from it, sir,’ was the angry retort: “mistake there was 
none whatever; you have chosen to garble and report on cir- 
cumstances with which you were but very superficially acquainted, 
and by propagating the falsehoods you invented, have created 
more mischief than it will ever be i in your power to rectify.” 

“ My dear sir—my dear sir,” again attempted the unhappy 
mortal, “if you will only adjourn to a private room I know I 
can prove in one second how very erroncous is the impression 
you have imbibed.” 

“What I have to state,” urged Frederick, turning towards 
the astonished listeners, “ what I have to state needs neither 
private room to speak it in, nor does it suit my purpose to 
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address you in sccret. The object I have in view is thus 
publicly to denounce you as a vile fabricator of calumnies and 
misrepresentations ; and further, I am well instructed that to 
prevent this public exposure, you vilely and maliciously so far 
demeaned yourself as to make some statements to the proprietor 
of this house prejudicial to my character, in the vain hope of 
excluding me from crossing the threshold, and theieby avoiding 
this, to you, disagreeable rencontre.” 

“Good gracious, my dear Mr. Garston,” uttered the other, 
‘how on earth can you suppose anything so preposterous, J 
injure your character! J—” 

“Yes, Major Storkley, you,” replied the now infuriated 
accuser, his passion rapidly gaining the ascendancy, “ you, sir, 
and you only, have done this, in return whereof I denounce you 
as a contemptible hypocrite, and shall be ever willing and ready 
to maintain what | assert, whenever your love of boasting may 

reponderate over your regard for personal safety. I shall now 
fee this house, and in a brief time will furnish you with my 
address ;” and turning his back upon Major Storkley, Garston, 
in few words, apologized to the gentlemen present for having 
thus unavoidably disturbed the harmony of their separate parties, 
and bowing to the astonished group, took up his hat and 
departed, 

Having thus in some measure given vent to the angry feelings 
pent up within his bosom, his next object was to seek au asylum 
for the night, which having effected, he lost not a moment in 
communicating his address to the major; that done, and his 
frugal dinner despatched, he resolved to occupy his time in 
penning a letter to Doctor Glitzom, and thus while away the 
period until the arrival of his adversary’s friend, who, he doubted 
not, would, in the course of the evening, make his appearance. 

In this conjecture, however, the impatient expectant of a 
hostile message was doumed to disappointment, since hour after 
hour glided by without bringing the least indication of inimical 
proceedings emanating from the person whom he had so pub- 
licly rated. 

And long enough might his patience have been taxed ; fur 
the gallant officer, not having the most remote intention of 
risking his valuable person in a hostile encounter with any one, 
had long since departed to his bed, not forgeting previously to 
vive instructions to his servant, so as to ensure an early summons 
on the following morning, to enable him to reach the packet long 
before any of the intended voyagers were astir, and there 
ensconce himself in safety and seclusion, until the arrival of the 
vessel at Calais, and when once in France the major wisely 
considered that it would be unfortunate indeed if he could not 
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hit upon some route whereon to journey, unmolested by the 
presence or pursuit of any of his most objectionable acquaint- 
ances. 

Little dreaming of any such termination to his evening’s 
adventure, Garston betook himself to rest, and tired in body, 
and harrassed in mind, soon fell into a profound slumber, and 
for some hours enjoyed the greatest consolation of the wretched, 
a total oblivion to all his woes; and when at last he arose from 
his refreshing sleep, nearly one-third of the distance between 
Dover and Calais rolled between the object of his detestation 
and himself. 

Foiled in his endeavours to obtain satisfaction from his 
enemy, and since, from the state of his finances, as well as other 
cogent reasons, pursuit was not to be thought of ; our hero had 
neither occupation nor pleasure beyond a perpetual and gloomy 
brooding over his misfortunes. What advantage could by 
possibility accrue to him by prolonging his stay at Dover, he was 
utterly unable to surmise, and had it not been that he had 
promised Doctor Glitzom there to await his reply to the letter 
which he had the previous evening despatched, it is more than 
probable he would have returned to town, though scarcely 
twenty hours had elapsed since he fled from its smoky atmos- 
phere, with a determination never to enter its precincts more. 

Miserably enough was the time passed by the unhappy wan- 
derer, which necessarily was fated to elapse prior to receiving a 
reply to his dispatch; but on the third day from that of his ar- 
rival, to his extreme delight the much-wished-for epistle was 
placed in his hands, in which he was strictly enjoined to return 
forthwith to town. 

The style of Doctor Glitzom’s letter partook more of sorrow 
than of anger; yet, though he carefully avoided touching on the 
causes of his protegé’s distress, it was evidently written in a less 
familiar style than usually was his wont. After earnestly en- 
treating Frederick to return to his first and still open home, the 
worthy doctor added,—‘“ Lord Blanchard was here yesterday, 
and instead of fixing blame upon you on account of your still 
unexplained conduct, the marquis severely reproached himself 
for the part he had taken in the affair, and from some strange 
and unaccountable cause, so deeply regretted your absence, 
that I am well convinced you have more to expect from his 
lenity than to dread from his displeasure. 

“As, at the time of his lordship’s visit, I was*totally un- 
conscious of your absence from Grosvenor-square, so was I of 
course ignorant of your abode ; and it is only from the very ur- 
gent manner in which your letter implores me to keep your 
place of residence a secret, at least until after you have seen me, 
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that I refrain from giving the Marquis of Blanchard the desired 
information, notwithstanding the anxiety with which he en- 
trented me to afford him the earliest clue to vour retreat, 

«That you will hasten homeward I beg and entreat; when I 
sincerely trust that the explanations you may then be enabled 
to make may prove perfectly satisfactory to all parties.’ Then 
came a memorandum advertising the fact of the old gentleman 
having enclosed a draft for pecuniary aid; and after again re. 
questing his young friend to return to London without delay, 
the epistle was brought to a conclusion, : 

It would have beea impossible for any one, with even far less 
acute feelings than were possessed by him to whom the letter 
was addressed, to peruse the lines of the kind and affectionately 
worded epistle, without emotion; and as he glanced over each 
line, in which not a word of reproach was written, the heart of 
Frederick smote him for having so little regarded his benefactor, 
or considered the great agitation in his mind, which his present 
conduct could not fail to inspire. 

However, the way was now clearly before him; and as what 
had passed was impossible to be mended by a longer tarrying 
in his present quarters, he resolved to obey the injunction of 
Doctor Glitzom, and to return forthwith to town; and acting 
on the impulse of the moment, a delay of but a few hours suf- 
ficed to carry his intentions into effect. 

On reaching the domicile of his ancient protector, who, be it 
observed, had for some years past desisted froin all professional 
pursuits, and retired to spend the remainder of his days in the 
enjoyment of that independence which he had so honourably 
acquired. Frederick found the old gentleman at home; and 
the agreeable arrangements around, gave indication that his ar- 
rival had been anything rather than unexpected. 

In due course of time, and when both parties had done all 
honour to the repast placed before them, the younger of the two 
entered at once into a full detail and explanation of the circum- 
stances which eventually led to his leaving Lord Blanchard’s 
house; and from the observations hazarded by his companion, 
he deeply regretted not having wade Doctor Glitzom the de- 
pository of his feelings throughout the business; but the object 
now was to rectify the evil that had been committed, if indeed 
any opening was made apparent for so doing. 

Patiently, and with cager interest, Doctor Glitzom listened 
to every particle of his protegé’s statement, which being at 
length concluded, he remarked,— 

“Indeed, Frederick, it appears strange to me that Lord 
Blanchard should have acted so violently on the occasion you 
have just quoted ; but possibly that arose from a hasty convic- 
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tion in his own mind of your having wilfully endeavoured to 
detract from his son’s character, which supposition was also 
sufficient reason for ensuring Lord Dropmore’s dislike. So far 
I can comprehend the case, but why that Major Storkley should 
have interfered to cause so much mischief I cannot gucss.”’ 

“Tn my opinion, my dear sir,” replied the other, “the un- 
fortunate officiousness of that person had its origin solely in a 
love of talking, and an uncontrollable desire to retail any mar- 
vellous story he might by accident become possessed of.”’ 

“ A very dangerous character to deal with, truly,” replied the 
doctor. 

“ Dangerous, without doubt, as this case of mine sufficiently 
demonstrates,” remarked Frederick ; ‘“ yet how to have avoided 
the evil I cannot tell, since it was impossible I should have been 
acquainted with the mischief-making propensities of the major, 
until I beheld him in Lord Blanchard’s library ; and have since 
come to the pretty certain conclusion that from that person, and 
from no other, did his lordship hear such a mixture of truth and 
falsehood as may now be traced. But how do you recommend 
me to act?” he enquired. 

“That is a question, Frederick,” replied his adviser, ‘ that 
requires much consideration, added to which you well kuow how 
very little conversant I am with the feelings and motives which 
actuate those who exist in what J term a worse than artificial 
state of society.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” answered the other, “ from what you 
have seen of Lord Blanchard, since my departure from the 
family, are you of opinion that he is stili anxious I should re- 
sume that place in his establishment which I previously filled ?”’ 

“ Of that I cannot decidedly speak,’ was the reply, “ since 
his lordship did not allow a syllable to escape him by which I 
should feel myself authorised to encourage such a hope ; yet 
that the marquis is desirous—nay, most anxious—to obtain an 
interview with you, does not for an instant admit of doubt: yet 
for what purpose he wishes to see you once more, did not tran- 
spire during my communication with him; but from the kind- 
ness of his manner when speaking on the subject, I should 
prognosticate that good alone would arise from your seeing 
him. Yet, mark me, Frederick, it is but my own supposition 
which prompts me to add this much; and most assuredly not 
from any hint or promise which might have fallen from his 
lordship. Yet one thing struck me as singular during our in- 
tercourse, and very singular indeed.” 

“ What might that have been ?” enquired his anxious lis- 
tener. 

“ Why simply a desire expressed on Lord Blanchard’s part, 
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that I should repeat the oft-told story of my first meeting with 
yourself; and so many questions did he put, and such agitation 
did he manifest during the recital, that I am confident some 
feeling considerably stronger than curiosity led him to the cross- 
examination.” 

“That is indeed singular,” mused Garston, calling to mind 
the agitation of the marquis when first hearing the circumstances 
from Frederick’s lips. 

“Yet more,” added the retired practitioner, “for not only did 
he cause me to relate the tale over and over again, but having 
called in a third person as an addition to our interview, the 
whole ‘story was committed to paper, word for word, to the 
truth and correctness of which statement I was requested to 
sign my name.”’ 

“ And did you do so, my dear sir?” asked the ex-secretary, 

“To be sure I did,” rejoined the old gentleman; “and why 
should I not, since it is possible that my affidavit to that effect 
may some day or other aid in a discovery which, when I am 
dead and gone, may require my written evidence to sub- 
stantiate,” 

“ May that day be far distant,” added Garston, affectionately 
pressing the hand of his benefactor. 

“Thanks, my dear boy, thanks,” rejoined the doctor; “ but 
you know, Frederick, we can’t live for ever, therefore,” he con- 
tinued, smiling, “why should not the old man make what 
arrangements may be suggested to him, in the hope of securing 
the future happiness of others, although he cannot expect to 
witness the consummation of his wishes in person ?” 

“Neither you nor I shall ever witness that discovery, my 
best and kindest friend,” mournfully observed Garston, shaking 
his head desparingly. 

“Do not give way to such dismal surmises, Frederick,” 
quickly interrupted the other; “it is. beneath you, and un- 
grateful to that Being who has hitherto protected you through- 
out.” 

“TI acknowledge the justice of what you say, sir,” was the 
answer, “and though, heaven knows, I would rather die than 
prove an ingrate to your kindness, yet I cannot but feel in my 
own bosom that the discovery which you so keenly dwell on 
never can occur.” 

“ Pshaw !” rejoined the antique apothecary ; “ but now let’s 
drop the subject, and speak of what is far more to the purpose— 
your present prospects.” 

Willingly or otherwise, the younger of the party was fain to 
acquiesce in the proposition ; and, after much discussion, the 
elder gentleman succeeded in impressing on his companion, 
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that it would but ill become a person under such obligations as 
he laboured towards the Marquis of Blanchard, to refuse acqui- 
escing in any request which his lordship might make ; and since 
the peer had most peremptorily enjoined Doctor Glitzom 
to give him the earliest intimation of his protegé’s abode, it 
was agreed on both sides that a letter should be addressed to 
the marquis by the retired apothecary without delay, apprizing 
that nobleman of Frederick Garston’s return. 

That material decision arrived at, it was deemed expedient 
for Frederick to remain with the doctor until the much wished 
for reply could be received, and as it was too late for the post 
that night—the marquis having left town—Frederick was again 
compelled to school his mind patiently to await the receipt of 
the epistle, which could not by any possibility reach him until 
the morning of the third day. 

What effect the reply of the marquis might have on his 
actions, Garston dreaded to surmise ; for, recollecting the angry 
scene which terminated their last interview, it was not to be 
supposed that Lord Blanchard would again receive him as 
though no altercation or misunderstanding had occurred. And 
should the reply forbid his re-appearance, what hope—what 
prospect —could he possibly look forward to, of ever once more 
appearing in the presence of Emily Beecher ? 

Had our hero possessed that most miraculous of mirrors im- 
mortalized in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, by looking 
into which, the most secret thoughts of a distant friend could be 
laid bare, he would have been saved an infinity of anxiety on 
the subject, for it so chanced that the peer was as anxious for 
an interview with his secretary, as the secretary could possibly 
have been for reinstatement in the good opinion of the peer. 
Yet, as the sentiments of each party were at the time neces- 
sarily hidden from the other, they were compelled to wander 
about in the usual un-Arabian labyrinth of uncertainty. 

Little conjecturing what an important crisis was at hand, as 
affecting the happiness of his only son, Lord Blanchard had 
fixed on the day succeeding the evening which was to have 
witnessed the elopement of Mary as the period for leaving town. 
And, as under all the circumstances it was utterly impossible 

that Lord Dropmore could accompany the party, the young 
nobleman deemed it expedient to excuse himself from atten- 
dance, on the plea of having an engagement to keep, which would, 
however, ar detain him a few days longer in London; that 
duty accomplished, he faithfully promised to make his appearance 
at his father’s seat. 

The period thus named had at length arrived ; the marquis 
had departed from town, and so, likewise, had Mary Vernon ; 
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but in what direction the latter journeyed, none could offer an 
opinion. 

There is a sympathy between men which is never made 
so manifest as when suffering a common and equally distressing 
calamity ; when, as Lord Byron truly says :— 


‘“* All are fellows in their need.” 


And so it was with the now repentant merchant, and his 
intended son-in-law. Not a reproach—not an angry word 
escaped on either side. ‘The recollection of the money squan- 
dered without the conditions of the bond being fulfilled, appeared 
altogether to have passed from the parents’ mind ; and wrap 

in grief, which only found utterance in frequent sighs, he 
would sit for hours together in solitude and sadness, incapable 
either of mental or of bodily execution. 

In the mean time, the endeavours of the young nobleman 
had been unremitting to obtain some clue towards elucidating 
the direction in which the fugitives had travelled, but hitherto 
without success. The toll-keepers of every turnpike round 
London had been questioned; but to the repeated query as to 
whether a travelling carriage with four horses passed through 
their gate about such an hour on the eventful night, the 
answers were vague and unsatisfactory indeed. One man could 
not by any possibility recollect occurrences at so distant a date— 
twenty-four hours only having elapsed. Another affirmed that 
at least twenty barouches and chariots had passed at the iden- 
tical hour—while, again, a third person declared that no vehicle 
of any description was on his road after nine o’clock. At 
length, when all chance of success from these quarters seemed 
extinguished, the keeper of the bar beyond Westminster 
Bridge thought proper to call to his remembrance the circum- 
stance of a carriage and four, at exactly the hour quoted, 
having passed at full gallop through his gate, and so pressed 
for time did the travellers appear, that instead of pulling up to 
pay the accustomed toll, the servant from behind threw down a 
half-crown piece, and off they darted, without waiting for 
explanation or change. 

Here, then, at last, something was gleaned to a certainty— 
something bearing the semblance, aye, more than the semblance, 
that the carriage now spoken of contained the fugitives he was 
in quest of. The haste —the hour—four horses—and a dark 
carriage—the window-blinds drawn, and the servant from the 
rumble throwing more than the amount of the toll to the col- 
lector, rather than cause an instant’s delay in the journey—all 
started up as evidence that a knowledge of the commencement 


of their route had at length been discovered. : 
DD 
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Overjoyed at the information he had received, Lord Drop. 
more liberally rewarded the donor of the intelligence, and was 
turning to ny sep when he bethought him of putting ove more 
question ere he ventured with his tidings to Mr. Vernon. 

“ Of course, from the long time you have followed the occupa. 
tion of toll collector, you. are pretty well acquainted with the 
faces of most of the drivers; at least those belonging to the 
principal yards?” asked his lordship. 

“ Oh law, yes, sir,” replied the man, “ knows ’em all nearly.” 

“Then what yard do you think the boys came from who 
drove that night ?” eagerly questioned Lord Dropmore. 

“ Law, sir, how should know? It was an up turn out,” was 
the anewer. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say the carriage was driving into 
town, do you?” exclaimed the other in an agony at fearing all 
his hopes were on the point of annihilation. 

“Of course I does, and no mistake neither,” murmured the 
turnpike keeper, somewhat displeased at the change of tone and 
manner of his enquirer. 

“D ” in all probability would have been the response, 
had the baffled lover allowed any manifestation of his feelings to 
have found vent in words. 

Thus, then, terminated all hopes of success from those indivi- 
duals who, as a most amusing author has lately written, find 
considerable satisfaction in revenging themselves for received 
injuries, by levying a tax upon each and all their fellow-mortals 
who pass their temporary dwellings. 

On his return to Grosvenor-square, Lord Dropmore found an 
epistle from his father, wherein the peer most earnestly begged 
him to follow up all the enquiries which in person he had insti- 
tuted regarding Garston ; and as at that moment it was of 
considerable importance that the good will of the marquis should 
be conciliated in his favour, the amiable heir-apparent of the 
family determined to obey the parental orders ; not that to him 
individually it mattered one fraction whether the missing young 
aya ever appeared again, but the recollection that when 

r. Vernon’s grief had in some measure subsided, it was possi- 
ble he might hint at repayment of his loans in cash, induced 
the debtor to attend to the before-named request with more 
than usual alertness, but not having the most remote gusto for 
the occupation, he considered himself extremely fortunate, when, 
as will be seen in the following chapter, the trouble and an- 


noyance of the search was in a most accommodating manner 
taken off his hands. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


First Lonp.—* There wants no diligence in seeking hi 
And will no doubt be found.” . in seeking him, 


CYMBELINE. 


When Lord Propmore sallied forth with the intention of 
ateiergt o to the utmost of his ability, his father’s behest, he 
ad not the least notion in which direction it would be most 
expedient to commence his search; neither was he aware of 
any one from whom he might expect aid in prosecuting the dis- 
agreeable business with which he found himself charged. 

However anxious he was, in this instance, to comply with his 
father’s injunction, his mind was so fully occupied with his own 
unhappiness, as to render any occupation, drawing his attention 
from the one absorbing subject which was ever uppermost in his 
mind, irksome and disgusting in the extreme. It was, therefore, 
with the feelings of a person employed on an imperative yet 
disagreeable duty, that Lord Dropmore proceeded on his mission. 

Although but avery few hours had elapsed since the baronet’s 
flight, the few persons remaining in town had already become 
possessed of the secret ; and not only were they conversant with 
all the minute circumstances thereunto appertaining, but, like- 
wise, with many, which, as far as Sir George Elms was concerned, 
had not as yet come to his knowledge. 

There was one point, however, regarding which those who 
sat in judgment on the matter unanimously agreed, and that 
was, the puzzling question why it had been necessary for the 
“interesting couple” to flee in such awful trepidation and 
haste, when, for a long period, it had been fully understood by 
those who chose to interest themselves in the matter, that 
the match met the approval of the merchant, and consequently 
such a step as had just been taken by the enamoured pair was 
wholly superfluous and uncalled for. 

Such was the result of the baronct’s manesuvre on that point, 
he having invariably given his acquaintance reason to believe 
that an engagement actually subsisted between the lady and 
himself; and when many could vouch to having heard the match 
hinted at, even in presence of the alderman, and without contra- 
diction, it is not surprising that the rumour circulated rapidly ; 
and thus again was the ambitious alderman made the scape-goat 
and tool, in the hands of him who had been earnestly engaged 
in plotting his misery and disgrace, at least since the imprudent 
act of Mr. Vernon putting the baronet in possession of the 
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secret of his daughter being possessed of money, at her own 
disposal, uncontrolled in the slightest manner by the will or 
power of her father. 

“ How are you, Dropmore?” exclaimed two gentlemen at the 
same moment, who, on suddenly turning the corner of a street, 
came in contact with his lordship. 

“TI thought you had left town some days since,” said Colonel 
Handstop, who, with his inseparable friend the Honourable 
Mark Cooley, composed the new comers. 

*€ And so thought I, my lord,” added the oriental. 

“ My father left town two or three days since,” said the gen. 
tleman whose presence appeared to create such astonishment ; 
“but as for myself, I’m afraid it will not be possible for me to 
escape for some time.” 

“Oh! ha! I see!” interrupted Mr. Cooley, smiling at his 
own sagacity. “ Lots to do fora friend, eh? Arrangements to 
make for the fugitives—furnish house—hire servants—order 
carriage—get up an establishment, and all that sort of thing— 
I understand !” 

“If you allude to Sir George Elms,” answered Loid Drop- 
more, “ you were never more mistaken in your life ; indeed, so 
far from being in his secrets, I have not the most remote idea in 
what direction he has travelled.” 

* Oh, of course not,” remarked the colonel ; “ certainly not ; 
neither do I see any reason why you should communicate the 
intelligence, even supposing the secret was in your lordship’s 
keeping.” 

“ But I tell you,” replied the other, somewhat testily, “I tell 
you the secret is not in my keeping—indeed, so far from it, I 
would willingly offer any man a hundred pounds, aye, and more, 
too, provided he could give me all the information I want.” 

“ Really ?” enquired the colonel, with a look of astonishment. 
“Why, my dear Dropmore, I always thought the baronet and 
yourself were on terms of the greatest intimacy.” 

“Well, and if we were so, how does that affect the case?” 
asked the nobleman. 

“ Oh, in no way to my knowledge,” chimed in the Honourable 
Mark ; “at least in no way further than this, that every one 
of course supposed you, at all events, were in the secret.” 

“What, me?” almost shouted the annoyed representative of 
many generations of warriors, statesmen, and diplomatists. “ J, 
of all men living, in his secret? I can assure you both that [ 
was, and still remain, totally ignorant of all Sir George Elms’s 
movements and intentions; yet,” he added, in a desponding 
tone of voice, “ would to heaven it were otherwise.” 

At this most sentimental conclusion to his speech, the two 
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friends, after eyeing the orator with a look of astonishment and 
doubt, exchanged most significant, though hardly perceptible 
glances one with the other, while totally heedless of their 
surprise ; Lord Dropmore remained silent, as though sunk into 
some painful train of thought. 

“ You must not go to sleep in the street, Dropmore,” were the 
first articulate sounds that fell on his ear, and coming from 
Mr. Cooley, in a moment they dispersed the vision, whatever it 
might have been, that, at that unseasonable hour, fixed his 
attention. “Come, come, my lord, this will never do—des- 
ponding in the high-way, and gazing on the pavement, as though 
you saw the entrance to a mine of treasure.” 

“Was I, indeed?” he replied hastily, striving to arouse 
himself, “I beg ten thousand pardons; but even were I so 
inclined, I have not time to throw away at ny disposal ; in fact 
I have some particular business on my hands at present, and 
execute it I must, though sadly against my inclination, yet how 
to commence [ know as little as a child.” 

“Can Z be of any assistance to you, Dropmore ?” offered the 
good natured colonel. 

“ Many thanks, Handstop,” was the reply; “ but on my word 
I hardly know what to answer. The truth is, I am particularly 
anxious to discover the retreat of a person with whom we are 
all, in some degree, acquainted, but who has thought fit to 
vanish in a sudden, and hitherto, most effectual manner.” 

“ Sir George Elms, I suppose ?” interrupted the colonel. 

“Or Miss Vernon, probably?” added the oriental. 

“ Neither one nor the other, gentlemen,” replied his water 
biting his lips with vexation, and evidently much annoyed ; 
“neither, I assure you, though, of course, in common with 
others, I should be glad indeed to gain tidings of my friends. 
But no: the person I allude to is neither more nor less than 
my father’s secretary.” 

“What! the handsome apothecary?” inquired one. 

“ The fellow you praised so much at first sight?” asked Mr. 
Cooley, adding, in a much lower tone, to the colonel, “and the 
man he cut from envy afterwards.” é 

“The very same,” rejoined Lord Dropmore, in reply, to all 
save the latter part of the oriental’s remark, which fortunately 
did not reach his ears; “yet how to discover his hiding-place 
passes my comprehension.” 

“ Well, then, if I am to aid your search,” said Colonel Hand- 
stop, “ you must relate when, where, and why he departed; 
and, as neither Cooley nor myself have any very ~~ 
business on hand at this moment, I am certain my frien 
Mark will be happy in seconding your wishes with his aid 
likewise.” 
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The assistance proffered was readily and thankfully accepted, 
and during their stroll down the street the gallant colonel and 
the oriental were put in full possession of all the circumstances 
of the case. 

o Very odd story, my lord, very odd,” remarked Mr. Cooley, 
when his lordship ceased speaking; “and yet I’ll venture to 
affirm that the poor boy is not so much to blame as you ima- 
gine.’ 

“Or rather say, not so much to blame as I did imagine,” 
chimed in the young nobleman, “for events have lately tran- 
spired which cause me to suspect that a great deal of the inform- 
ation I have latterly received was not invariably based on any 
very solid foundation.” 

“ Hum!” drily observed Mr. Cooley. “ But how to com- 
mence our search? What do you propose, Lord Dropmore ? ” 

“Nay,” replied the gentleman’ addressed, delighted at a 
prospect of escaping from so disagreeable a duty, and yet at the 
same time pleased beyond measure at finding it about to be 
executed ; “I’m only too much obliged to you, my dear friends, 
for taking so much trouble in the matter, and therefore shall, 
with your sanction, leave the whole business to your discretion, 
confident that by none other can I hope it to be better executed.” 

“Well then,” said the colonel, “that being settled, I pro- 
pose we drive forthwith to the unknown regions, there to search 
for that strange oddity, the reputed sire of the absentee, deno- 
minated Dr. Glitzom.” 

“Excellently well thought of,” chimed im the oriental ; 
“ therefore, my lord, with your leave, we will forthwith proceed 
on our expedition of discovery, and should anything of moment 
offer, doubt not but you shall be made acquainted with the 
result ;’ and, after many expressions of thanks and apologies 
from Lord Dropmore, the parties separated, his lordship ponder- 
ing in his own mind wha’ on earth could have induced two men 
voluntarily to engage in an undertaking which to him appeared 
odious in the extreme ; while, on the contrary, the Honourable 
Mark entered with zeal into the business, feeling convinced 
that some unfair play had been put in practice against the un- 
assuming secretary, and the colonel gladly added his exertions, 
delighted at having found something to occupy his mind, and 
consume at least a portion of that time which generally hung 
so heavy on his hands. 

“* My dear Cooley,” observed Colorel Handstop to his friend, 
while driving in the direction of the Bench, “ did you ever see 
Dropmore looking so ill as he does to-day ¢” 

“ Never,” replied the other. “ Egad, Handstop, I shouldn’t 
be surprised after all if Ae was the person old Vernon intended 
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his daughter to marry; and methinks it is more than probable 
that, while the heir-apparent was making his bargain with the 
merchant, the baronet found time to make his arrangements 
with the lady.” 

“ May be so, and likely enough,” replied the other; “ but, 
to use a common and somewhat vulgar expression, I never saw 
Dropmore so much resemble a fish out of water in my life.” 

“Why, when did you see a fish out of water?” eagerly i in- 
quired the oriental, checking the horse he was driving with such 
force in his energy as nearly to bring him on his haunches. 

« Fish out of water?” echoed the colonel, “surely there’s 
nothing strange in that, is there?” 

“ Not in India, I allow ; most assuredly not,” said the 
Honourable Mark. “But I never heard of it in this country 
before.” 

“ What are you talking about, Cooley?” asked the colonel, 
astonished in his turn. “‘ What do you call those fish ?” he 
continued, pointing to a stall thickly covered with late denizens 
of the deep; “don’t you call those fish out of water?” 

“ Those,” replied the Honourable Mark, turning his head in 
the direction pointed out, “oh, certainly, I acknowledge those 
to be fish out of water; but then they’re dead.” 

“ Of course they are,” replied the other; “ how could it be 
otherwise ? ” 

“ As for that,” added his companion, “I can only vouch for 
what I’ve seen. Now, for instance, it does not always follow 
that a fish dies because he is taken out of the sea or river, does 
it?” 

“Certainly not,” answered the other. “ I well know that 
fish will live for some minutes after being landed, and flying 
fish live in the air almost as much as in the water.” 

“Well then,” exclaimed the Honourable Mark, “ you do 
allow that such things as flying fish exist, eh ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” was the reply. 

“ Good !” said Mr. Cooley; “ but perhaps you wouldn’t credit 
me if I tell you that singing fish are as common in India as 
tigers.” 

“Indeed!” replied the gallant officer, smiling, “I never 
heard that much, | acknowledge.” 

“And because you have never heard it, or rather, because 
you never saw it, you won’t believe it, I suppose,” cried Mr. 
Cooley, warming with his subject. “ By the Great Mogul, sir, 
you are just as bad as those unbelievers who set Bruce down 
fur au impostor, Park for a tale-teller, and even Deuham, when 
he stated having seen men equipped in ful] armour in the centre 
of Africa, as a vile fabricator ; and yet you well know that each 
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and every part of their information has since then becn most in- 
disputably proved.” 

“TI fully acknowledge that,” said the colonel, fearful that his 
friend was about to excite himself without any sufficient reason, 
“TI am quite confident of the correctness of what you allege, 
Cooley.” 

Well, then, I suppose you'll believe me when I say that 
frequently, of an evening, when walking by the banks of the 
Ganges, I’ve heard the fish singing in the most harmonious 
manner possible.” 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed Colonel Handstop, “ in the name of 
goodness, what were they singing ?” 

All the new music of the day,” quickly replied Mark. 

“ And they got the new music direct from the New River, I 
suppose?” inquired the other, with difficulty restraining his 
laughter. 

“No, they didn’t,” said the oriental; “they got it from the 
music-books that were continually lost by the passengers when 
going up and down the Ganges. By the Great Mogul, it’s as 
true as —” 

“My dear Cooley,” interrupted his friend, “you need say 
no more; I’m satisfied on ¢hat point, at any rate: But now 
to refer to our business. I know not if you view the thing in 
the same light as I do, but, from what I saw this morning, if 
Lord Dropmore is not in love with that girl whom Elms has 
carried off, I’m very much mistaken in my conjectures.” 

“There 1 agree with you fully, Handstop,” replied Mr. 
Cooley ;” but, talking of love, by the Great Mogul, sir, the love 
in this country is as cold when compared to the violence of the 
same passion in the East, as is the hand of the water-drinker to 
the parched throat of a drunkard. Talking of love, however, 
calls to my recollection a circumstance that once occurred to 
me in India—terrible affair—might have proved fatal to one 
party at least, if it had not been for the almost miraculous in- 
tervention of —now what do you suppose intervened to prevent 
the catastrophe, eh! guess? ” 

“TI might guess for ever,” said the colonel, “ especially as I 
am not yet acquainted with the catastrophe you allude to.” 

“ Well then, resumed Mr. Cooley,” the whole thing hinged 
upon a pair of black dress tights.” 

‘* Pray let me hear how that happened, at all events,” urged 
the colonel. 

* You must know, then,” continued the oriental, “ that during 
the period I was in India, it was my fate to reside for some time 
in a province famed for the beauty of its women, and the purity 
of their caste. Well, how it was I can’t say, but so it 
happened.” 


” 
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© What happened ?” inquired his friend. 

“What I am on the point of divulging,” pursued the other. 

“It so happened, I say, that, among the women there living, 
was a lady of unexceptionable beauty.” 

“A black?” inquired the colonel. 

* A black! no,” replied the Honourable Mark, disdainfully. 
* Do you suppose all the women in India are black, eh ? Well, 
never mind—this woman you must know belonged to one of 
the highest castes in the East. And of all crimes most heinous 
in the eyes of their law, that of contracting a union with a 
person of « lower degree, is the most dreadful ; and of all the 
greatest abominations on earth, we, although their masters, are 
held to be the worst. Now it was into this very unfortunate 
predicament that the woman I allude to fell, for having through 
some chance or other once seen me in the Bazaar, the lady took 
it into her head that she was irretrievably and past recall, in 
love with your humble servant.” 

“In love with you?” inquired the colonel, not certain that 
he had heard aright. 

“ Nothing very astonishing in that, 1 presume,” replied the 
oriental, gravely, at the same time looking his companion full 
in the face. 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” rejoined the other, rather confused 
at the suspicion which his informer’s manner evidently betrayed ; 
“ but pray proceed.” 

‘‘ Well then,” resumed the Honourable Mark, “ there were 
four very serious objections against the affections of the lady 
ever reaching a happy consummation.” 

“Indeed! Why birth and money are the usual stumbling- 
blocks with us,” observed the colonel. “ What might the more 
numerous objections have been in your case?” 

“Not in my case,” replied the other; “but in that of the 
lady, if you please. But you shall hear.—First of all, the affec- 
tion which she had honoured me by conferring was diametrically 
contrary to law so to dispose of. Secondly: the partiality was 
anything but mutual. Thirdly: she was already married. 
And lastly, if discovered, she was sure to be burnt.” 

“ Pleasant !” remarked the listener. 

“Not so pleasant for her when she was found out, I assure 
you,” continued the orator; “nor was the discovery long in 
being brought about either. The fact is this; any woman of 
tiie Brahmin Chekteree, or Bice Cast, is as dangerous to meddle 
with as hot pitch,—sure to burn your fingers, and probably 
worse. Well sir; the lady’s love went on getting hotter and 
hotter, like an engine working up its steam on a rail-road ; 
while I, knowing well what the consequences were likely to 
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prove, got as cold as one of Gunter’s ice-pails. At last tlie 
steam rose to its height—love, my dear Handstop, love con- 
quered discretion, and, leaving her Brahmin lord, with his white 
thread round his body, and the yellow patch on his forehead, 
off she sallied to my bungalow. Never shall forget it—just as 
soon would I have seen the bank break. In she walked: kose 
aud beena-grass flitted before my eyes, and I felt as if the foul 
stuff was already wound round my body, and the torch in the 
very act of being applied thereto. What could I do? Impos- 
sible to give her up to be burnt; and yet I did’nt wish to 
be made a faggot of myself. Ruminations, however, were soon 
ended, for in rushed a host of Brahmins and led her off, poor 
thing.” 

* What became of her?” asked the colonel. ‘ And what 
had the black pantaloons to do with her?” 

“ Patience,” said the Honourable Mark, “and you shall hear. 
Grand suttee ordered—bice, chehkteree, cheudal, Brahmins and 
all congregated together. First of all they made her perform 
the perdshchul, or expiation; then they enointed her with 
ghee—lots of ceremony—plenty of faggots, rosin, tar, pitch, and 
no end of combustibles, piled in a heap. What do you suppose 
all this was for? Why to burn the woman, the identical 
woman, sir, who was destined to die for love of me—me—think 
of that, Handstop —to die for love of me.” Here Mr. Cooley’s 
feelings appeared completely to overcome him. In a short time, 
however, he resumed.—* By the Great Mogul, sir, I resolved to 
save her—I determined to save her—and did so.” And, as if 
to impress the veracity of his statement not only on the mind 
of his friend, but on the carcass of his horse, he smote the 
animal with such force, as induced the quadruped to remonstrate 
with his heels on the injustice of the proceeding. “ Having 
made up my mind to rescue the woman,” he continued, “ I 
turned over in my mind how to effect it, when what should 
occur to my recollection, but the fruits of an acquaintance 
which, years since, I had cultivated with an eminent artiste, 
Monsieur Chabert, the famous fire-king: you remember Cha- 
bert, don’t you, Handstop? Wonderful fellow, Chabert. By 
the Great Mogul, sir, I’ve seen that man eat as many bars of 
red hot iron as a jackass could carry, and afterwards wash them 
down with copious draughts of Prussic acid and vitriol; ah, 
poor fellow, it killed him at last.” 

“At last!” echoed the colonel. “I should have thought it 
might have had that effect at first.” 

* Not at all,” replied the other; “neither would he have died 
when he did, had it not been from the excessive warmth of his 
heart.” 
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“ And his whole inside too, I should imagine,” interrupted 
the listener. 

“T’ll tell you how it was,” volunteered Mr. Cooley, little 
heeding the interruption. “ You most know, one day he was 
exhibiting, and of course he found it absolutely necessary to 
vary the performance, so as to attract more attention. Well, 
sir, the day I speak of, my friend Chabert swallowed three or 
four quarts of molten lead, and was just on the point of leaving 
the room—as, indeed, always was his custom—for the purpose 
of applying the stomach-pump, when who should he see en- 
tering the apartment, but an old and much-valued friend. In 
a moment, lead, pump, and all, were*forgotten. In the kind- 
ness of his feelings he embraced his acquaintance—entered into 
conversation—and, horrible to relate, stood talking till the lead 
cooled within him. Strange to say, he never found it out till 
he went to dinner; and it was only then, when he discovered the 
impossibility of stooping in order to eat his soup, that he 
recollected the omission he had been guilty of.” 

“ Why could he not stoop?” innocently asked the colonel. 

“Why?” cried Mr. Cooley. “Do you ask why? In the 
name of goodness, sir, do you think you could stoop, with as 
many pigs of cold lead in your frame as would furnish bullast 
for a seventy-four ?” 

“No, I don’t think I could,” replied the other. 

“Neither could poor Chabert. Well, he’s gone—victim to 
virtue.” 

“T don’t see what virtue had to do with it, all the same,” 
remarked the colonel. 

“In so much that nothing could ever make him stoop to the 
performance of a low action,” was the reply, “and to the very last 
he was quoted as a pattern of uprighiness. But to return to the 
suttee. Thinking of Chabert reminded me that I possessed his 
most invaluable receipt for resisting fire, so rushing home I seized 
an old pair of tight unmentionables, and having well saturated 
them with the composition, I persuaded the high caste Brahmin 
lady to try the experiment; by the Great Mogul, sir, not a 
flame, not a spark of fire injured her; and she came forth from 
the ordeal as well as ever, except, perhaps, she might have felt 
a little heated and uncomfortable.” 

“ That I can fully understand,” said the other; “ but what 
was the result 7” 

‘Simple enough,” was the reply; “she was, of course, pro- 
nounced innocent, and the husband necessarily guilty ; but as 
they could not, with any show of propriety, hang a Brahmin, 
they strung up six Chendals, or fellows of the washing cas/e, 
and that did just as well,” 
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“Good gracious, Cooley, do they hang by wholesale in that 
manner ?” enquired Colonel Handstop. 

“To be sure they do,” said the other. “I suppose you'll 
scarcely credit me when I say I’ve seen as many poor devils 
hanging from the gibbet in one hour in India, as you can find 
chattys suspended in a grove of toddy trees of a morning.” 

“ But what became of the woman?” asked the colonel. 

“Oh, ah, the woman! Why, to tell the truth,” said Mark, 
“T could’nt do less than bring her home, and being wholly 
useless in England, I got her a sinecure.” 

“ What sort of a sinecure could a Hindoo woman hold in 
England ?” asked the other. 

“A very good one,” was the reply. “ I got her the crossing 
from Vere-street to Bond-street ; nothing todo—and good pay.” 

“You don’t mean that she sweeps the crossing!” enquired 
the astonished officer. 

“ IT mean she did sweep it formerly,” said Mr. Cooley, “ but I 
got her promoted, and now she is in possession of the one 
opposite the Union, and that’s worth three pounds a week more 
than the other. But a truce to all these stories, for here we 
are in the neighbourhood of our Esculapius.” 

And willingly did the other agree to the proposed cessation of 
what Mr. Cooley justly denominated “ stories ;” for although he 
did not consider it would be judicious to express disbelief on any 
point which his intimate friend might call upon him to give cred- 
ence to, yet he could not mentally acknowledge the probability 
that any of the miracles related ever happened. To him, how- 
ever, it mattered little; and from habit he had become so well 
accustomed to listen to the miraculous tales of the East, that 
had he been deprived of a marvel during one of the four and 
twenty hours, he would have detected the omission as surely as 
he would have lamented the absence of his accustomed meals. 

It did not require the exercise of much ingenuity in order to 
discover the abode of so old a resident in the neighbourhood as 
Doctor Glitzom. And to the enquiry whether the retired 
practitioner was within, the two friends were instantly ushered 
to his presence. 

“Mr. Cooley—Colonel Handstop,” announced the servant, 
throwing open the sitting-room door; and Mr. Cooley accord- 
ingly advanced for the purpose of apologising for the intrusion, 
when his speech was suddenly arrested on beholding the object 
of his search standing in the same apartment with himself. 

“This is indeed most fortunate,” observed the honourable 
gentleman, after the usual courtesies had been observed ; “ most 
fortunate truly, for here, at the very outset of our expedition, 
we find our labours suddenly at an end. But how comes it, 
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Mr. Garston,” he added, turning to our hero, “ by what strange 
accident does it happen that, notwithstanding Lord Blanchard’s 
great anxiety to find you, it never once occurred to his lordship 
to seek you in this, the most likely place of all ?” 

“Lord Blanchard has been here, and frequently,” replied 
Doctor Glitzom ; “ but the fact is, Mr. Garston only returned to 
town last evening, until which time even I was unacquainted 
with his proceedings.” 

“ Upon my word, Handstop,” said Mr. Cooley, addressing his 
companion, “ it seems to me as though we were to enact the 
part of some powerful magician in a pantomime, by whose aid 
all mysteries are cleared, and what once seemed incomprehensi- 
ble, is at last adapted to what the schoolmasters term the lowest 
capacity. Here we find Sir George Elms and a young lady 
running away with as much impetuosity as the surf rolling at 
Madras, in order to escape from a parent who, everybody 
imagined, had given his consent to the marriage, and it was but 
this morning we encountered a young nobleman who was 
universally supposed to have promoted the affair, completely 
au désespoir at its having taken place. Then comes our old 
acquaintance the peer, quarrelling with our young friend here, 
why and wherefore, yet remains a mystery to me; and then, 
forsooth, only a few days elapse, and we find Lord Blanchard 
ransacking the town to discover his discarded ally, in hopes of 
effecting a reconciliation. By the Great Mogul, Handstop, it 
somewhat passes my understanding; neither, however, is this 
all,—for though last, not least, Major Storkley, determining to 
be in the fashion, has adopted the prevailing custom, and has 
fled likewise.” 

“T’d give a good deal to know where that mischief-making 
major might be encountered,” remarked the colonel, as if 
thinking aloud. 

“If you are anxious to know where Major Storkley was three 
day since,” observed Garston, “ I think I could give you some 
information.” 

“Can you indeed, my dear fellow ?” exclaimed Handstop, 
shaking his young acquaintance by the hand in the most cordial 
manner; “on my honour you will confer an everlasting favour, 
if such be in your power.” 

“ What I know on the subject is readily at your service,” was 
the answer, and forthwith Frederick proceeded to detail most 
circumstantially all that had befallen him, from his arrival at 
Dover, until the major took his unceremonious departure by the 
packet. 

Nothing apparently could have afforded the colonel so much 
gratification as did this disclosure; again and again he expressed 
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his sense of obligation to Garston, for having, as he affirmed, 
thus afforded him a clue whereby to vindicate his honour ; and 
the honourable Mark being equally zealous in the matter, the 
two inseparables determined to start in pursuit of the mischief- 
maker without loss of time. 

At the request of the gentlemen, Frederick Garston was 
induced again to relate all the circumstances connected with his 
dismissal from Grosvenor-square, and so plain and unvarnished 
was his brief account, that the honourable Mark undertook to 
put the marquis in possession of the facts, which promise he 
actually redeemed by that night’s post, and without comment 
or addendum, which is only to be accounted for by the scene of 
his subject not lying in the East. 

Eventually it was agreed that Lord Dropmore should be made 
acquainted with Garston s presence in London, while it was 
judged best for Frederick to wait patiently until the result of 
Doctor Glitzom’s letter to the peer became known. And thus, 
with mutual expressions of esteem, and an increased regard for 
each other, the two parties separated, to carry on their respective 
labours for elucidating the surrounding mysteries. 





SACRED LYRIC. 
SALEM’S PROUD CITY. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


On Salem’s proud city the night shadows rest, 
Where He—the Redeemer! the holy, the blest, 
All lonely and sorrowful, seeks to prepare, 

For the cross that awaits him, by vigil and prayer. 


Oh! could ye not watch with him one little hour, 

That have felt all his goodness, and witnessed his pow’r ? 
Oh! can ye now fail him, so faithful and true ; 

That so long, and so kindly has watch’d over you? 


But ah! there is One, “ neither slumbers nor sleeps,” 
That sees all his sorrows, and marks how he weeps ; 
And sends his bright herald, with strength from above. 
To crown the great work of salvation and love. 














ST. LEONARD’S WELL. 


A LEGEND OF LUDLOW. 


Many hundred years ago there lived near where the town of 
Ludlow now stands, a poor widow and her daughter. They had 
not always been used to poverty, for Winifred’s husband had 
been one of the most favoured vassals of the good monks of 
Blomfiel: ; and they had lived exempt from many taxes and op- 
pressions to which their neighbours, who belonged to the heats 
of the surrounding thanes, were subject. 

But at his death Winifred had given up all the land he held, 
except one small meadow, which served for pasture to her soli- 
tary cow. This, with her orchard, and the little garden sur- 
rounding her cottage, were all that remained to her. Yet this 
was wealth, compared with the poverty of many, and she and her 
daughter contrived to live in comfort, if not with the plenty of 
former days. Winifred’s skill in spinning was known far and 
wide, aud nocloth was so highly valued in the neighbourhood, 
as that which was the produce of her labour. 

Iu the summer evenings, when the day’s work was done, their 
cottage was often visited by many of the neighbouring franklins, 
out of respect, they said, to the memory of Bernold, but sooth 
to say, attracted more by the beauty of his daughter, who was 
the loveliest maiden for many miles round. Many were her 
suitors, even among thuse her superiors in station, but on only 
one did she look with an eye of favour. This was Oswald, a 
small statesman, or landowner in Herefordshire. Often would he 
linger till nightfall by her side, though repeatedly warned of the 
danger of crossing the river by moonlight. Often too, would 
Winifred speak of the water fays or picies, who, in their capri- 
cious moods, would cause a sudden flood of the river, thereby 
occasioning loss of property, and sometimes even of life, to the 
dwellers on its banks, in vain. Oswald heeded not the warning, 
and even Bertha’s entreaties were powerless on one subject, 
namely, to induce him to leave her an instant before he was 
absolutely compelled to do so. 

Close to the little wicket gate leading into the widow’s or- 
chard, was a spring, celebrated for the purity of its waters, and 
though dedicated to St. Leonard, supposed to be under the es- 
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pecial patronage of the fairies, who, report said, might occa- 
sionally be seen sporting in the crystal fountains in the clear 
moonlight. 

Bertha, however, feared not at all hours to fill her pitcher 
from the sparkling spring. She had never seen aught to alarm 
her, and besides, was too pure and innocent to dread harm from 
earthly or unearthly powers. 

At length, one evening, when she had delayed her usual task, 
till the sun had already sunk heliind the hill, she took her pit- 
cher and hurried to the spring ; just as slie stooped to fill it, a 
figure rose up from the water, and stood immediately before 
her: it was that of a 

‘* Damsel bright, 
Dressed in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone.” 

She was indeed “ beautiful exceedingly.” Adressing herself 
to the astonished maiden, she told her she had long marked 
with an eye of favour her modest, gentle deportment, and her 
dutiful conduct to her aged mother, and desired her to choose 
what boon she would, and it should be granted her. 

Blushing and trembling, Bertha paused for an instant, and 
then said, her mother’s eyesight had been for some time failing, 
and begged that it might be restored. | 

“Tis well,” said the fairy, “as long as these waters shall 
continue to flow, they shall be endued with a healing property ; 
bid your mother bathe her eyes in this glistening fountain, and 
they shall recover their former vigour. Now ask for some more 
personal boon.” 

The maiden hesitated; should she ask for increased beauty, 
or wealth, or power? but had not Oswald often sworn that any 
change in her would be for the worse ; Ae was content with her 
face and form, so wherefore should she seek to change them ; 
and might not wealth estrange their hearts? had they not al- 
ready all that was essential totheir comfort? Then she thought 
of long life, but could she bear to survive those dear to her ? 
These thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, and then 
thanking the fairy for her kindness, she professed herself con- 
tented with her lot in life; but begged that she would watch 
over her, and graut her that blessing of which she stood most 
in need. The fairy bowed her head, while a well pleased smile 
flitted across her features. 

“Fear not,” she said; “in the hour of thy greatest peril I 
will be with thee.” The beautiful form faded away in the clear 
moonlight, and the wondering maiden returned to her home. 
Not long after this, as Bertha was seated before the cottage 
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door, spinning, the noise of horses and hounds was heard, and 
a gallant train of huntsmen rode by; one, who seemed their 
chief, checked his horse at the gate, and requested a draught of 
water. Bertha retreated into the cottage, but his eye had al- 
ready dwelt on her beauty, and marked her for hisown. He 
was a powerful thane, who dwelt a short distance across the 
river, and was noted far and wide for his tyranny and oppression 
of the poor. Winifred tremblingly complied with his desire, 
and he spoke to her with unwonted mildness, asking many par- 
ticulars of her family and circumstances. The following a he 
came again, and openly declared his passion for Bertha. 

The indignant girl, too angry to be prudent, rejected all his 
offers with scorn, and he left, muttering threats of vengeance. 

Winifred’s fear and despair knew no bounds; acting on a 
constitution already enfeebled with age, the shock was too 
zreat, and in two days Bertha was motherless. 

She refused all Oswald’s entreaties that she would leave the 
cottage, as long as the corpse remained in it, but gladly acceded 
to his next proposal, that the evening after the funeral, he 
should fetch her, and place her in safety with his sister. 

That evening Bertha had arranged all her scanty prepara- 
tions for the journey, and was tranquilly awaiting Oswald’s 
arrival, when the cottage was surrounded by armed men, one of 
whom entered, and in spite of her struggles, bore her shrieking 
to his horse. At this juncture Oswald arrived: to strike the 
ravisher to the ground, and clasp the fainting Bertha in his 
arms, was the work of an instant; but what availed the efforts 
of one against so many. He was speedily disarmed, bound, 
and placed as a captive beliind one of the troop. 

As they rode off, Bertha cast a look of anguish on the well. 
“Fairy,” she thought, “now is the time to redeem thy pro- 
mise.” 

The whole party were speedily in the ferry boat, but when 
they were half over they observed that the river was unusually 
agitated. 

Arrived on the other side, they turned on the top of a little 
rising ground, and gazed with surprise on the shore they had 
quitted. The water of the well had overflowed, and was rapidly 
rising. The little cottage appeared quite inundated, and several 
of the widow’s most cherished articles of furniture were whirled 
about by the eddying current. While they yet gazed, the in- 
undation reached the river, which instantly rose and overflowed 
its banks. Amazement seemed to chain the leader of the party 
to the spot, but when the rapidly advancing tide touched his 
horse’s feet, he started as from a dream, and turned to fly. 
“ Forward, forward!” he cried; but all seemed — with 
EE 
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fear—even the horses caught the infection, and snorted and 
trembled, and almost refused to move. 

At length their riders urged them up the hill; but still the 
waters gained on them, and now they were almost compelled to 
swim. And now was heard the voice of command: “ Dismount, 
and climb the steepest part; once reach St. Mary’s knoll, and 
we are safe.” In vain, one by one was engulphed in the warring 
waters. 

In the last struggle for life, Oswald’s hands became free, and 
the'tide bore him to where Bertha was still clinging to the 
drowning horse. She stretched out her arms to him, and even 
in that moment of horror and despair, a glad smile illumined 
her features. 

“Together!” she whispered, as he clasped his arms round 
her ; “ together in death— better far so, than a life of misery, if 

arted !” 

Slowly the lovers sank, locked in that last embrace, and as 
the waters closed over them, their upturned gaze met the sor- 
rowful look of the water sprite, who seemed weeping over her 
inability to save, except by death. 

The waters gradually retreated to their ancient limits; and 
from that time the height of the spring has never varied. No 
longer a sparkling fountain, though still pure and clear, the 
drought of summer, and the winter’s rain, have alike failed to 
make any perceptible difference in it. 

Are there any so sceptical as to doubt the truth of my tale, 
let them visit Ludlow ; and there, not far beneath the castle, near 
the junction of the ‘Terne and Corve, St. Leonard’s Well may yet 
be seen. On inquiry, of any dwelling in its vicimty, they will be 
told that its waters still possess a healing power, especially for 
disorders of the eyes. What further proof is wanting than that, 
through every chance and change of so many hundred years, the 
fairy’s gift has been still preserved. 





LINES 


WRITTEN TO A LADY WHO REQUESTED AN EXPLANATION OF 
ALL THE “ OLOGIES.” 


Dear Lady, should I, speaking of the ologies, 
Sometimes be led, in spite of my desire, 

Into a sad succession of tautologies, 

Such as may e’en your ceaseless patience tire ; 
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I here profess to make all due apologies 
Which such delinquent cases may require’ 

And next proceed to pay profound respect 
Unto your wishes, and my words select. 


Begin we then, by speaking of cosmology, 
Which tells of worlds, ad how they were created ; 
And enter next the regions of chi onelogy, 
By which the eras of all time are dated. 
We will not here harangue upon theology, 
Lest the high subject should be desecrated ; 
But turn to words of a less lofty kind, 
And with philology amuse the mind. 


Say, shall we through pure ether fly, to mark 
The various wonders of aerology ? 

Or seek to penetrate the vapourous dark, 
Where roll the thunders of drontology ? 

Or, quickly brightening to electric spark, 
Dart through the sky in meteorology ? 

Or from these scenes descend upon the shore, 
And in conchology the shells explore ? 


Upon the earth we’ve physiology, 

Telling the marvels of vast nature’s frame : 
Deeper below, there is geology, 

Which changes, out of history’s sphere, will name 
Of solid masses, somatology, 

And of material bodies can declaim ; 
While pneumatology may have the merit 

To tell in psychologic terms, of spirit. 


Now would you turn to false astrology, 
And from the stars your changeful fortune tell, 
Or wander through the realms of old mythology, 
Where gods, and goddesses, and heroes dwell? 
Or shall we lower glide to demonoloyy, 
And talk of ghosts, and necromantic spell ? 
Or are you like a quack, to kill inclined ? 
Then with dosology employ your mind. 


Or would you think of anthropology, 
Which teaches all that can relate to man ? 
Trace in his nerves meandering neurology, 
Or in biology his being plan? 
Number his veins in angio/ogy, 
Or in pathology his sufferings scan ? 
Their causes tell in etiology, 
And classify them in nosology ? 
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If you would fly around your neighbour’s head, 
We wiil discourse a little of phrenology ;— 
Tell where each organ in its home is bred, 
Or pierce the brain to ideology. 
Or, if to deeper love you would S led, 
In metaphysics seek ontology, 
Which all affections and their cause would solve, 
Unless ambilogy the sense involve. 


Who shall unfold the wonders of zoology ? 
Naming all animals, and how they hve ;— 
Soar with the birds in ornithology ? 
In icthyology with fishes dive ? 
Creep with the worms in helminthology ? 
In ¢eratology for monsters strive ? 
In erpetology with reptiles lie, 
Or swarm like gnats in entomology ? 


Scek ye for records beyond time or date? 
Turn to remains of paleontology. 
Or of antiquities would you dilate ? 
Speak then in terms of archeology. 
The noble deeds of heroes to relate 
Who long are dead, will lead us to necrology. 
In aretology their virtues trace, 
And hagiology their names shall place. 


We'll not forget the words that bear analogy, 
Although with ology they do not rhyme— 
Up the rough steps of genealogy, 
With due regard to ancestry, will climb. 
And sink in mines for mineralogy ; 
But in horology we speak of time. 
Menalogy of changeful months shall tell, 
Zymology with fermentations swell. 


Instead of words, if you would speak by sight, ° 
As sematology’s great skill commands, 
Fingers in dactylology combine, 
And well chirology directs the hands. 
Dark osteology we best define, 
Which well the bony texture understands, 
Nor say what structure dwells in onycthology, 
(Some authors call the science fossilology). 


Perhaps you may accuse me of macrology, 
(I cannot from the blame myself defend, 

Although I have attempted no neology). 

Unless your constant kindness stands. my friend. 
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Could I reform my phraseology, 
As an anthology my verse should end— 
But I cannot ;—so, with one more apology, 
I bid adieu to you and etymology. 





SWISSIANA. 


CHAPTER XXIIL.* 


LUCERNE AND THE SAINT GOTTHARDT. 


Tue following morning my friend left me to continue his 
route towards India. A long, though not an uninteresting 
journey ; doubly preferable. even in the midst of its undoubted 
discomforts, to that round the Cape. His compagnon de voyage, 
Dr. Y , also started with him. We saw thei both off in the 
little steamer, boun: for Fluellen. 

As the portion of their journey as far as the Saint Gotthardt 
was unvisited by me, and as it comprises some of the most 
celebrated features of lake and alp, I am induced to transcribe 
portions of a letter which I received from my friend on his 
arrival at Trieste, touching those scenes. 

* * * * * * 

The name of the steamer was in perfect unison with that of 
the lake. The “ Wilhelm Tell,” bound for Fluellen, touching at 
Griittli! What would old Attinghausen, could he have pro- 
phecied a few centuries in advance of that which saw his dearest 
longings fulfilled, what would that ancient noble have said to 
this desecration of romance ? 

A peace of long duration followed the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Switzerland. Save the depredations of a few 
barons—freebooters to all intents and purposes, who crossed the 
mountains from Suabia, and from Lombardy, and descended 
with their armed bands into the villages bordering the lake, 
carrying sword and fire wherever they visited—and the sallies 
of the town garrisons to repel these invaded, there occurred 
really nothing which can be dignified into an event of historical 





* Continued from page 48, vol. lvii: 
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importance. The great French Revolution of 1789 was the first 
interruption to this calm. The ancient spirit of the Swiss 
re-kindled at the sight of the hostile ranks of France and Russia. 
All the modern Cantons, such as Vaud, Berne, and Basle, had 
quietly submitted to the foe, and had sworn fidelity to Bona. 
parte ; but the Forest Cantons had dearer recollections to nerve 
them to resistance. The Republic of Switzerland, the oldest 
republic in the world, and the only one which has ever succeeded 
for any length of time, consisted originally of the three Forest 
Cantons, to wit :—Unterwalden, Uri, and Schwytz, alone ; all 
the other nineteen are of more or less recent alliance. The 
inhabitants therefore, of those three cantons which surround the 
lake of Lucerne, were fired with ancestral pride, and if they 
could not defend, were determined to perish beside the graves of 
their fathers—those old defenders of Swiss liberty,— before 
allowing them to lie dishonoured by the dominion of strangers. 

As we proceeded up the bay which encircles Lucerne, and 
when I looked upon the giant masses of snow which skirted the 
horizon on every side, these memories of the past naturally 
suggested themselves. When the old Swiss guide whom I had 
taken with me from the Rigi, pointed out some spot connected 
with the romantic interest which attaches itself to the history of 
this country, only then did I appreciate to the full my course 
of study in the British Museum, of the musty folios of Tschudi 
and Etterlin. * * * * 

My friend the Doctor was delighted with everything ; he has 
travelled over the greater part of the peninsula of India, and 
the Neilgherry Mountains, and the Western Ghauts are as 
familiar to him as Lombard-street is to the banker. He is, you 
will admit, capable of venturing an opinion upon the comparative 
merits of scenery. I confess 1 am not partial to those travellers 
who cannot discover beauties in a landscape, or other scenery, 
because they have witnessed more superb elsewhere. I think 
that where both are good, if not excellent, comparisons favour, 
as Dogberry hath recorded them, somewhat “ odourous.” But 
my dear friend the doctor is a most modest man. While admiring 
the scenery of the lake, he called to mind with no less pleasure 
some thick-set glade at Ootacamund. He confessed, however, 
that the Lake of Lucerne exceeded in beauty, whether of wood 
or of water, all that be had ever before witnessed. I have cited 
India—I may also add Scotland—as known to my friend. He 
comes from Inverness. He is jovial in appearance ; and was 
rather flattered than offended by a sensation which he created 
at the railway-station of Malines in Belgium, by being taken 
for the late ex-minister of France. In truth, he is somewhat 
like M. Guizot. I know that you are apt to look upon the 
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Anglo-Indian, for the most part, as a reserved, haughty, super- 
cilious dog. Those whom you have met are, I grant you, some- 
what of this impure breed. But you should make allowances 
for them. The civilian is a great man in India. When he 
comes home he is no one: and this neglect it is which sours his 
spirit. Notsothe military! They are known by their pro- 
fession to be what they are when they retire. They have been 
neglected in India as much as the civilian has been defied, 
They therefore appreciate the change to England in the same 
ratio. Ofall men in the army, the surgeons, you must have 
remarked, are the flowers. Of course, education is the cause of 
this. My friend holds a high rank in the medical service. He 
is a superintending surgeon at one of the presidencies. 

The sail to Fluellen is a long one ; but it appeared incredibly 
short to us, so much occupied were we with the scenery. We 
halted before a few towns en route, to receive or drop passen- 
gers; and one of them [ remember well, as being a most en- 
chanting spot. The name I forget ; but the village is beauti- 
fully situated in the depth of a bay, on the right hand side as 
we sailed towards the Brunnen. A great many passengers 
were received on board here from a small boat. They all 
seemed to be peasants, intent upon holiday making, for they 
were rigged out in their best gear, and the damsels wore their 
prettiest smiles on the occasion. 

I was disappointed in Fluellen ; and as the doctor seemed to 
be much of the same mind, I hailed a char-d-banc, into which 
we both of us stepped, and rattled off at once to Altdorf. There 
we put up at the “ Aigle Noir,” an inn, none of the best; but 
possessing one of the prettiest «nd mcst fascinating of magds, 

I did not notice her when we first entered; and one half of 
our dinner was served by the landlord’s spouse, a most crabbed 
and shrewish looking person. I shall not, therefore, dwell upon 
her history. But, “ to return to our muttons,” as the waggish 
writer of the “ Parisian Sketch Book” translates it—revenons a 
nos moutons—the maid. 

Prior saith (I quote from memory) :— 


“‘ When foolish women go astray, 
Tis the stars at fault—not they.” 


But he makes no excuse for the men. 

Picture us seated, my dear fellow, in a cold and cheerless 
inn, built of old grey stone; Zwing Uri could scarcely have been 
more gloomy or time-enduring. The public room in the first 
story of the building, and leading from a small parlour, where 
our dinner was served to us. A German stove is in the north- 
west corner of the room—that is, on the side nearest the stree ; 
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and beside it reclines in an arm-chair mine host of the “ Adler,” 
an old and frail (I allude to his corporeal qualities alone) man, 
short-statured, thin, and blear-eyed. The spouse hurries about, 
and superintends the several entrées—devotes the cook to ven- 
geance for having smoked the potage—and scowls at the waste 
of butter in the trout-sauce. All this while, the pretty damsel 
alluded to skips about the room, asks us the most naive of ques- 
tions, and creeps behind my chair, and busies herself with seeing 
that we are quite comfortable, in a manner which makes my 
heart flutter ! 

The girl has a very handsome face. It is not merely pretty ; 
for her eyes wear such an expression of liquid softness, that they 
melt into your heart, and you can find no other language to 
express your admiration of them than the word dbeautiful—or 
your sense of them than a sigh.* 

Le Vieux, as she called the landlord, grew very garrulous as 
the evening advanced. He was a man of no mean information, 
but, as he was bordering on his dotage, tiresome withal. He 
told us a capital story, however, of the campaign of Lecourbe 
and Suwarrow, in which he was a principal actor, and the scene 
of which was partly the inn where we now rested, and the 
terrible path of the Saint Gotthardt. I was so struck with the 
narrative, that I committed it to paper before retiring to rest 
that evening, in as nearly the language of the teller as memory 
would permit. Before doing so, however, I inquired of the 
beautiful maid whether the story was told to every traveller who 
visited the inn, or whether the old man had made us an excep- 
tion by reciting it. I was immediately confirmed in my reso. 
lution of preserving the narrative on paper, by the girl’s assuring 
me that the views was more than ordinarily loquacious that 
evening, and that she had only heard him repeat the story once 
before. I send you the sheets as I scrolled them off; they may 
perhaps amuse you. 

The large room, adjoining the one in which we dined, was the 
scene of a very striking occurrence, a little later in the evening. 
A number of the legislators of the canton of Uri assembled to 


* T cannot refrain a smile at my friend’s enthusiasm; at the same time, I 
cannot avoid subscribing to his definition of the terms—(taken too often, alas! 
as synonymes)—pretty and beautiful. The former: is a most inexpressive 
word. It is poverty in the midst of wealth. It both excites and disappoin's 
expectation. A girl is said to be pretty. What is the result? Yon scek 
her:—she has neatly chiselled features, and, mayhap, a laughing eye ; but 
warwnth, tenderness, intellect—where? In this case, pretty is well applied: 
but what a mockerv when soul beams through those eyes, and reflects itself in 
those features! Would you call (as a lisping girl on her first visit to Rome 
did) the Cenci pretty? Oh! mockery of truth and devotion under suffering ! 


Pretty !'—bah! 
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discuss politics over their steaming glasses of kirschwasser, and 
noggins of acidulated grape-juice. The leader of the opposition 
happened to be there, as well as the president of the small 
republic. Both parties grew talkative over their cups. As the 
evening advanced, the conversation took the character of a 
stormy debate; and, at last, in the true republican and Yankee 
fashion, it became, as I remarked above, a striking scene. The 
Opposition stretched himself across the table and aimed a blow 
at the president, which that gentleman parried, and returned 
(to use a sporting phraseology) on the potatoe-trap of the other. 
In a moment all was uproar. Both “sides of the house ” were 
ready to support their chiefs; and a combat would have ensued 
as devastating and exterminating in its results as that of the 
Kilkenny cats, had not the viewer started from his chair, and 
rushed towards the disputants. The scene was historic. It 
was a miniature of “ Nicholas von der Flue and the meeting of 
the cantons.” The aged innkeeper, leaving his seat by the stove, 
and raising his voice on high: “Shame, shame, gentlemen— 
remember yourselves—there are strangers here: disgrace not 
the canton,’ was the Unterwalden hermit to the life; and the 
excited members, arrested in the act of battle, pictured forth 
that ancient assembly of warriors in the council-hall of old. 

At day-break we left the inn, not without a sigh for the 
blooming mag@ we quitted: this I freely confess; and even the 
doctor, when pressed, will not altogether deny the tender 
feeling. The neat, compact, sturdy diligence was in all readi- 
ness: the guard was a fine, clear-complexioned Swiss; and 
the cattle were stout, large-limbed avimals, but nimble withal 
as mountain cats. We had but one male companion—an 
Italian, who at the commencement of the journey told us (in 
confiience) that be had had a vision of William Tell, and had 
come to the determination of assassinating Radetzki; and who, 
when we were in some danger, in descending the mountain on 
his native side, im consequence of the accumulation of snow, 
and the absence of the usual sledges in such cases, grew as 
white and timorous as Wachen of the White Roe, celebrated in 
that delightful novel, the “ Fair Maid of Perth.” The other 
inmates of the public coach, it can scarcely be called a diligence, 
for it is really a rapid conveyance, were two poor old Ticinese 
ladies. 

If ever you should make the passage of the Saint Gotthardt, 
my dear Ii ———, spare neither doublet nor hose. A railway rug 
is the acme of comfort: two pair of thick trousers are by no 
meaus cumbrous; and a couple of wrap-rascals are not to be 
sneezed at. The cold was intense. 

You have had so many descriptions of this great pass, that I 
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will not enlarge upon the subject here. Suffice it, that tlie 
beauties, if such a word can be applied to the terrible of the 
scene, far, far exceeded my expectation. The triumph of engi- 
neering science displayed in the formation of the road—the 
Devil’s Bridge—the Siberean aspect of nature as we ascended 
higher and higher—the bleak hospice, wintry without, but with 
warm hearts and a warm fire to welcome us within—the hospital 
—the scattered mementos of poor “travellers benighted,”’ ora 
pro nobis, on a solitary cross, scarce visible above the deep-laid 
snow—the manly pioneers who extricated us from the snow, 
when our vehicle was fast imbedded in it—all these circum- 
stances and impressions swelled my mind with wonder at the 
grandeur and magnificence of the Saint Gotthardt. 

My passage of the Saint Gotthardt, my dear fellow, was to 
small worm like me, as great an event, and one as indelibly 
impressed upon my memory, as that of the Saint Bernard could 
have been to men of genius like Hannibal and Napoleon. 
Adieu ! for I am out of Switzerland, and in Italy. 





“THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS.” 


None but the heart can feel the pain 
That scorcheth up the life blood there, 
Or know the thoughts that crowd the train 
Of black despair. 


Oh ! none can tell the cankering grief 
That riots in his fellow’s breast, 
Which makes his fitful slumbers brief, 
And breaks his rest. 


The face may beam with wonted smiles, 
The voice may ring with laughter clear, 

But in the heart, which naught beguiles, 
Remains a sear. 


The eye may flash with kindling glow, 
The brow may be serene, though stern— 
They little speak of tears which flow, 
Or pangs which burn. 
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And still men little think how apt, 
How wretchedly this joy is feigned, 
That the heart’s best emotions soft 
Are dreadly pained, 


None but the heart which feels the woe, 
Can all its mournfulness express— 
The sorrowing heart alone can know 
Its bitterness. 
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Venice, May, 1824. 


THER: is a fascination about this ancient city—this 


“Sea Cybele fresh from ocean 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers,” 


(as Lord Byron sweetly describes it,) that almost enchains one 
to the spot, and while these romantic palaces exist, which now 
surround us as we recline idly in the gondola, I feel that no 
political events can ever make Venice other than interesting to 
the admirers of antiquity, or the lovers of the picturesque ! 

At this season, too, the temperature is so soft, so sweet, so 
balmy beneath the unclouded canopy oi the brightest azure 
through which the vernal sun sheds its pleasing glow as we 
glide along. But enough of my reveries, and now to facts. 

Ere then we quitted our comfortable quarters at the Leone 
Bianco (whence you must have been almost wearied with my 
rhapsodical details), I commenced this letter, and confess to 
having paid another and a farewell visit to St. Marc; where, 
lounging into the palace, I soon found myself once more in its 
spacious library, lost in contemplation of those doges whose 
portraits adorn the walls, and for a while seemed to me more 
attractive even than the beautiful works of Titian, Paul Ve. 
ronese, Bassano, and other masters of the Venetian school, 
still happily to be found in the Council Chambers. I had 
scarcely, however, read the following inscription on the black 
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e ib which occupies the space intended for Marino Faleiri, and 
sls his fate in these few simple words. 
‘ Hic est Locus Marino Faleiri Decapitati pro Criminibus,” 


than I observed the intelligent librarian approaching. In that 
suave tone which marks the Venetian gentleman, he proceeded 
to say, with what pleasure he saw how deeply interested English 
people always were in the history of his country. 

“ Alas! sir,” added he, “ that hi arp is mute which lately sang 
our praises in such beautiful and eloquent tones, for Lord 
Byron is no more! it seems but yesterday, sir, (nor is it 
long) since he bade me farewell on the very spot where you 
now stand (for he also loved to gaze upon that mournful shield) 
I then felt a sad presentiment that Greece would be his grave! 
Then, sir, Belzoni too, one of Italia’s most promising sons,—he 
whose mighty genius unclosed the pyramids of Egypt! he also 
is gone! Ah, how these two have illustrated the fact that en- 
terprise and talent belong not to rank alone! Your poet could 
boast of noble birth, while our traveller was but the worthy des- 
cendant of a humble barber at Padua ; though from his birth 


1»? 


he seemed born to wicid a magician’s w and | 
There was something very touching in this effusion of the 
amiub'e custodie, whose flow ery words "I have vainly attempted 
to give in our more sober language, as an appropriate adieu to 
this “lovely land of Lagunes ; 2 we pursued our journey along 
the banks of the “ deep dy ed Brenta,” at the very witching hour 
of eve, when a young moon shining upon “ Khietia’s distant 
hills,” scarcely rendered nece ssary a stretch of imagination to 

make us believe that we also saw, like Byron,— 

‘That single sti ir at her side, which reigned 
With her o’er half the lov ely heaven.’ 


The night indeed was so bright and so enchanting we could 
hardly believe two leagues or more had been traversed, and that 
Treviso was before us ! yet so it was proved, and her frowning 
battlements seemed to shew that Morteer must have well earned 
his title, when he captured such a strongly fortified town ! 

But I am no soldier, and my worthy companion is a sailor, 
who “ could see no difficulty i in the matter,” so we have trans- 
ferred our discussion to the hotel about which we are both quite 
d’accorde—viz., that it is excellent, and that the sausages 
would do honour to Bologna. 

But the mimic arcades under which we wandered till mid- 
night are certainly “low and vulgar.’ The next day we 
reached Pontieba, where a little stream alone separated us from 
Germany ; and yet that very distance quite changed the habits 
of the people, and almost the aspect of the country. 
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Will you believe the landlord’s family, ou this (Austrian) side, 
could scarce understand Italian, and hardly my friend’s pure 
German? luckily, however, I found a little Roman maiden in 
attendance, or we should have fared but indifferently! She 
loved happily to talk of her noble city, and to chatter her sweet 
language in its softest tones ; an indulgence we were too ready 
to grant, since they might be among the last musical sounds we 
should hear for many a day. Moreover, she was pretty, and 
soon provided such a repast as this Albergo did not often ex- 
hibit, I guess. 

Some journalists now would describe to you every dish at 
table; but I will serve up only some confectionary more to your 
taste which our merry little cuisenera_ prepared for my special 
palate the next morning, at least so it would seem. It consisted 
of a letter, that Isabella (as she called herself) begged of 
me to convey to her brother at Vienna. 

Of course I readily promised to do so, but doubting the re- 
lationship of her correspondent, I ventured diffideutly to en- 
quire if he were really her brother? 

A tell-tale blush quickly anticipated the modest maiden’s 
naive confession of the real fact, and in these words she an- 
swered me,— 

“ Well, sir, if he be not my brother, I have always called him 
so, and no stranger ever doubted it before to whom I have en- 
trusted our correspondence ; still, I shan’t tell you an untruth, 
because God won’t prosper our affections if I do, and therefore, 
I hope, on reaching Vienna, you will seek him out among the 
soldiers at Barracks, and deliver the billet into his hands 
together with this fresh culled rosebud, even though it do fade 
a little before you get there. He will understand what it 
means—and se now, sir, addio! addio !”’ 

“Stop ! stop! my little rosebud,’ cried I, “we don’t carry 
ladies’ love letters for nothing in my country, so you will be 
pleased to pay the postage before hand.” 

“Oh dear, sir: what can a poor girl like me give to such a 
fine gentleman as yourself?” 

“ Why, that to be sure which we cannot always purchase with 
onr money,” I replied; and 1 named my price accordingly ; 
whereupon she seized me by the hand, intending to pay it there. 
But (lawyer like) I ventured to change the venue forthwith, and 
in so doing, happily excited far more astonishment than anger | 

Our journey now lay through a very romantic pass of the 
Rhetian Alps, and the German postillion had varied the travel- 
ling pace from ten to four miles an hour; nor could any com- 
parison with the speed of his Italian predecessors excite in the 
breast of this northern boor a spirit of emulation. 
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Equally fallible was the proffered bribe. In fact, I doubt if 
the word Aaste be found in his language; I had therefore abun- 
dance of time to contemplate the grand Tyrolean scenery 
around us; but I did not do so, for the parting words at Pon- 
treba still haunted my thougats, and, as the old Governor says, 
in “ Measure for Measure,” 


“When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects: Heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel.” 


Even the capital of Illyria, Claggenfurt, and several other 
towns were rapidly passed till we came to Brugg, where, (as the 
high post road from Trieste joined ours) we were honoured by 
au imperial post-boy (for such he really was, being scarcely 
eighteen) attired in a scarlet jacket, with silver lace, anda huge 
horn slung over his shoulders, that he sounded merrily enough. 

These signs warned us we were indeed approaching Vienna: 
moreover, our pace became rather accelerated by a descent of 
those beautiful slopes which conduct us to these valleys wherein 
the Austrian capital is situate. 

The farmers were already busy in the hay field, and it amused 
us to see them drying their herbage, suspended on poles as a 
preservation from damp, or sudden floods which the mountains 
send down. 

In entering the city we experienced every civility from the 
Douaniers, who, with m: iny apologies, said « they must search 
for papers and books, but particularly those published by Byron 
or Lady Morgan.” Luckily, my friend had his vol. of the 
former ina side pocket, and of the latter we had none. 

Reaching the hotel of the Archduke Charles about 5 p. M., we 
found the kitchen fire extinguished, the cook absent, and no 
chance of a meal till the supper at nine. 

Paciencia par forca es mala paciencia say the Spaniards. 
However, we understood this was the usual custom after the 
noon-day fable d’hole was disposed of; so contenting ourselves 
with coffee and a biscuit, we lounged into the cheerful, well- 
paved streets of this fine old-fashioned city. 

Not since leaving England (unless perhaps at Milan) had I 
seen the men and women better dressed. The former, to be 
sure, were in the land of Stultz, Meyer, and Buckardt, while the 
latter had lately been the unwilling (?) pupils of the French 
armies. The next was a saint’s day, aud all the shops, save 
bakers, butchers, wine merchants, apothecaries, (the bane and 
antidote) were closed. Every grisette in the place too, must have 
made holiday for the occasion, since, by some particular privi- 
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lege of our landlord, they were even allowed to wander betimes 
about the hotel in search of custom, so that, while seated in 
my dressing-gown, and quietly sipping the coffee and munching 
the roll, (with which some chamber-man here wakes you;) 
two or three smart-looking wenches, having previously knocked, 
came in, bearing flowers, gloves, &c., for sale. 

It was certainly an equivocal time to tempt their customers ; 
but still, with a thousand apologies they declared it was their 
only opportunity during the day. Gloves were most likely to 
be wanted, so after trying on a pair large enough for a giant, I 
thought my fair friend looked so disappointed at having no 
others, that I was obliged to take them at about four times their 
value. Now, Sterne would have made a sentimental picture of 
this. The English, however, whom I afterwards met at dinner, 
laughed over my gullibility, and quite destroyed every feeling 
of romance I had within me. Not so the Austrian officers, 
who are among the best bred foreigners I ever knew, and to 
whom we owed many a pleasing hour, passed at Vienna, and 
who first explained the odyects of these domiciliary visits, then, to 
turn the subject, directed us to the operas of an evening, where 
for a few franks, a comfortable stall enables you to hear the 
finest music and players which its imperial patron can obtain, 
and trese rre no? insignificant. 

We drove next day to Schambrun, now the residence of 
young Napoleon, alias the Duke of Ruckstadt, and I must con- 
fess to you that he abstracted our attention from all the statues, 
fountains, obelisks, manageries, and botanical gardens, with 
which this palace abounds. This promising little prince, now 
about fourteen, is fair, with light hair, and a good figure, well 
set off by the padded uniform of the Austrian army, viz., white 
turned up with red. 

His eyes and features are rather Corsican, and light up as- 
tonishingly when he speaks, which he does in a pleasing tone, 
accompanied by a most elegant address and smile. 

Althouzh only a corporal at present, he seems proud of a mi- 
litary rank, and promises to be a strict disciplinarian. 

The Baroness B , at whose house we took coffee that 
evening, (and of whom, more anon) told me, she one day saw 
this young scion of the Bonapartean stock play the soldier, (or 
rather the emperor,) with his boy companions in these very 
gardens ; when one of them having given slight offence, young 
Napoleon, drawing himself up, and stretching forth the right 
hand, desired the offender to go on one knee and ask forgive- 
ness which he did, and the following amusing colloquy took 
place. 

Young N—. “ Tu es mon prisonier !” 
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Offender, ‘‘ Oui monsieur.” 

N—. “ Demands pardon.” (il le demand.) 

N—. “Je te pardon—leve toi.” (il se leve,) 

N—. “ Mont dans le voiteur. (il mont.) C'est moi qui suis 
ton maitre.” 

“ Oui, monsieur,” replied the little culprit, and away they all 
marched together. 

To an equally good authority I owe also the following anec- 
dote of him. 

He had been appointed sentry at a door of the palace, by 
which one of his royal aunts wished to enter; but placing his 
firelock across the threshold, he forbad her entrance, saying, 
“his colonel’s orders were peremptory, and he could make no 
distinction.” 

The emperor laughed heartily at this, and observed, “There 
was little doubt the young dog would have served him the same, 
and i’faith I believe he would.” 

We met him frequently afterwards in the streets, accompa- 
nied by his elegant tutor, Count Dutrischen, (by the bye, very 
like the Marquis of Wellesley,) and were sensible that nothing 
escaped his notice. Before a new building he always stopped 
to ask questions; so he did when we passed and received our 
reciprocal bows; but having the first time ascertained we were 
English, he looked grave at us ever afterwards, I thought, al- 
though without betraying any other feeling. 

Indeed he has evidently been well taught to command his 
countenance in the imperial school: else, “T believe he is very 
amiable and greatly respected by all classes, who inv ariably 
took off their hats to him. 

Charles v1. used to think the riding school he established at 
Vienna in 1729, the finest in the world, and therefore encircled 
its manege with two galleries for spectators to view it, reserving 
also a special box for royalty to do the like. 

The stables are all paved with circular blocks of wood; and 
the horses seem to be consequently favoured with little if any 
straw to lie down upon. The best animals, however, in the stud 
were English, as indeed are almost all the horses which the no- 
bility or wealthy use. 

The public library to which we afterwards went, and 
also erected by the same monarch, does still more honour to his 
memory, and the artist, who was Fischer D’Erlach. 

Its beautiful dome is appropriately surmounted by a bronze 
statue of Minerva; and at one end of the gallery Atlas supports 
a terrestrial globe, while Tellus upholds the celestial at the op- 
posite extreme, with two figures representing Geometry. The 
length of the gallery is 240 feet, and the breadth 54; it con- 
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tains at least 30,000 volumes, besides several precious manu- 
scripts. 

Among the latter is a Book of Psalms, written and presented 
to Charles (the founder) by his preceptor Croy, containing the 
former’s autograph. There is besides this, the ancient history 
of Mexico, (so useful to Robertson,) and a brazen tablet, in- 
scribed with a senatus consultum, Roman, bearing date, 
U. C. 567. 

When to these are added a considerable collection of Arabic 
and Egyptian papyri, surely the whole must be thought well 
worthy of this slight allusion to it, if not more. Our days in 
the imperial city, however, are numbered. Still, not to have 
seen the interior of the churches here, would be unpardonable, 
(after what I heard ayoung traveller call the “ surfeit” of them 
in Italy,) so I will select that of St. Augustine’s, because, inde- 
pendant of the fine Gothic architecture, its vaults contain the 
ashes, (or rather the hearts,) of the imperial dead, and Canova 
has done great honour to one Archduchess Christine, by a 
splendid monument, in the form of a pyramid, rising about 
thirty feet from its base; and this beautiful mass of marble ex- 
hibits the figure of Virtue, ascending two steps to its entrance, 
and in an attitude of grief, bending over the urn she bears in 
her arms; from her shoulders fall a garland of flowers over the 
faces of two lovely little girls, who, with torches in their hands, 
appear tu be shedding a light on the path of virtue. 

In the back ground, Benevolence, as a decrepit old man, leans 
over a young child near him. 

On the opposite side of this grand mausoleum is another en- 
trance, guarded bya lion couchant, and near to which stands an 
emblem of genius, on whose shield are seen the united banners 
of Saxony and Austria! It costthe founder, Duke Albert 
of Saxe Teschen, 20,C00 dollars: so I hope you may not think 
this brief description of it too dear. 

The Wein is a little dirty stream, but “a dip in the Danube ” 
sounded very euphonious to our English ears, when next morning 
a fellow countryman proposed that we should accompany him 
to the large public bath for that purpose. I must, however, 
confess the temperature of this renowned river did not seem 
much raised by enclosure from the high winds. It was very 
cold. 

Guides were busy passing round the gallery with poles, to 
which swimmers, or, rather, bathers learning to swim, were 
attached, like large fishes, to a rod, and, when drawn out, were 
popped into a side box, instead of a basket, to be dressed. This 
is a cheap luxury here, and verily a most desirable one, since 
Vienna rivals Gibraltar in the clouds of dust that rise from its 
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streets ; though, to be sure, the Viennois more frequently shield 
themselves with smoke ; ; and no bad protection either! So | 
have taken to it; and in doing this have learned that the seicc- 
tion of a pipe—i. e. a real meerschaum, is a matter quite as 
much thought of by an Austrian dandy, as port wine woul be 
by an English epicure. Indeed, the simile might be carried 
even further ; for not only are enormous prices given for each, 
according to age; but one, like the other, must show a legiti- 
mate crust or stain, caused by time alone. Indeed, I saw fifty 
guineas given on one occasion for a veteran bowl, by a rich old 
smoking Hungarian, Apropos of Hungarians. To-day is the 
Féte Dieu, and consequently enlivened by the Emperor’s body 
guard, headed by Prince Esterhazy, which parades the streets. 
It consists of about fifty handsome young nobles, well mounted, 
and superbly dressed in scarlet uniform, embossed with gold, 
and trimmed with the richest furs, which their open cloak 
or jacket, hanging loose over one shoulder, displayed to great 
advantage as they gallopped along. 

The royal family also formed a strong procession to-day, in 
walking to church, while their carriages follow in state, to bring 
them back. Strange customs in strange countries ! 

St. Charles’s churc h, erected by the emperor Charles, to 
commemorate the cessation of the plague, does honour to the 
name of that prince, as these words in front of it record :— 

Vota mea reddam, in conspecti timentuim Deum. 

I ought to tell you something, too, of St. Stephen, whose lofty 
and pyrammidic spire, rising proudly four-hundred-and-eighty 
feet amid the surrounding buildings, is the boast and watch- 
tower of the citizens. But scarcely had I entered its precints, 
and gazed upon its beautiful interior, than the doors were to be 
closed. So I had barely time to catch a glimpse of Prince 
Eugene’s brazen monument, with its two supporters, bearing 
each a gilt shield—than I was chased, and you must refer to 
the guide- book for further details. Were it only to record that 
at his: excellency’s hospitable table I first tasted the veritable 
Toquay wine, which the emperor presents to every foreign mi- 
nister (very exquisite no doubt, but equalled by the French vinde 
paille I think,) it would be necessary to say that 1 had the honor 
of dining with Sir Henry Wellesley. But higher motives im- 
pel me to do so—viz., gratitude for the courteous reception I 
met with there, and a desire to warn other travellers against 
the unlucky contretemps which for three weeks deprived me of 
any introduction at the embassy at all. 

It seems that Lord Salisbury had kindly forwarded to me 
the ictter addressed to his sister, the estimable ladyof the mi- 
nister, but forgot to order the postage should be paid; so that, 
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on reaching Vienna, I found only a notice from Sir Francis 
Freeling, to say such a letter was waiting to my address in Lon- 
don for want of postage. 

By writing howe, [ got the said introductory epistle one 
week before our departure instead of jour, an event that might 
have been of greater importance than it luckily proved in this 
instance. 

A fev evenings before our departure, we received a visit from 
the baroness, (alluded to at Schanburn) who said she came “ to 
take her coffee in her rooms,” pour nous prendre conyé. But 
what was my astonishment at seeing her accompanied by the 
lively little danseuse, whom I so admired in the baroness’s 
salon, and had previously gazed on with great deligit in the 
ballet. Could it, thought I, be caused by the confidence foreign 
ladies seem to have in English gentlemen, or did the chaperone 
diplomatiste fancy we were all golden balls, which, like Irish 
potatoes, were soft and mealy within ? 

A little of both perhaps had emboldened her to bring her 
pretty protégé toa batchelor’s Chambers ; and | regretted being 
obliged to employ my companion to assure the latter in German, 
as I did the former in French, how sensible 1 was of the com- 
pliment paid me, and how much I regretted being obliged to 
leave their agreeable city so soon. And agreeable indeed it 
would have proved no doubt, if I might believe our astute lac- 
quais-de-place, who, at parting, said, “ Sir, with your entré at 
the embassy, I could now introduce you anywhere in Vienna 
for the future.” 

It is probable, that if I had wished the beautiful daughter of 
Terpsichore to accompany us on our tour, there would have 
been /ess difficulty in obtaining the Empcror’s permission than 
was manifested in the case of Count who really desired to do so 
and visit England under our escort. But this jealousy is a 
great blot upon the escutcheou of Austria, and will, I fear, ere 
long, break out in discontent, and the politic Metternich may 
rue the day when he held the reins so tightly. The nobles, 
however, say little at present, and it was only over a parting 
whiff of the friendly pipe, that this sentiment oozed out. Thus, 
you see the weed, like the wine opens the heart of man, aye, 
and sometimes a headache too. But, in both cases it would 
seem that “ L’abito e una seconda a natura,” as the Neapolitan 
said to me last Christmas, when I smiled to see him rush into 
the church from a new storm, while he so leisurely paraded 
within reach of the burning lava) for I am grown tobacco proof 
already. 

Among the last of my notes, is, that during the cholera here, 
great benefit was afforded to the patients, (in fact, I believe the 
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malady was actually stayed) by giving them all soup the first 
thing on waking of a morning, “ It seems rational, and ought 
to be tried elsewhere, since the temporary omission of it here 
next year proved to the doctors its former efficacy and value. 

We are at length leaving Vienna, and although I do not af- 
fect to write an itinerary, by detailing all the Moravian villages 
we passed, you will be amused perhaps at the colloquy which 
took place at the gates of Vienna, where we called upon to re- 
gister our names. 

Douanier.— W hat are you two gentlemen? 

Answer. —A proprietaire, and a lieutenant of marine ! 

D.—Marine! What regiment is that? I never heard of it 
before. Are you English or French ? 

A.—Oh ! English as you might see, by reading the passport. 

D.—But how can I read it if not in German? 

Very true! replied my companion, (who had hitherto carried 
on the discussion in the latter language) ; so I will trauslate it 
rightly At the same time, he explained to the astonished 
functionary what a naval officer meant. Next, (turning to me) 
the Douanier required | should answer for himself and write 
the particulars down plainly in his book. 

* But of what use is that,” enquired my companion, “if you 
neither understand French or English, and this gentleman is 
equally unable to write or speak German?” 

“Oh, very true, said the Douanier. “ Well, then, let the 
gentleman write it in Latin, as of course he understands that. 

Now although this is not quite so much a matter of course, 
I had fortunately retained enough of my classical recollections 
to do so and the matter was soon settled—otherwise, I suspect 
this scrupulous Hungarian would have caused us both trouble 
and delay. 

At about two miles from Vienna, where the dark rolling 
Danube ‘seemed to be scarcely so broad as the Thames at 
London bridge ; we halted to contemplate that plain upon which 
the Austrians boast of having gained (though they ill returned 
it) their victory in the battle of Asperne. But until within a 
stage of Prague, we scarcely met with an incident worthy 
record: There a postillion with silk stockings, hastily jumped 
into his great boots, and drove us so furiously that we thought 
he must have been either drunk or desperate ; perhaps he was 
a little of both, to judge by this hurried but simple story which 
he thus related to me as I paid him the fare, and asked the 
cause of his unusual haste and excitement ?” 

* “Why, sir, to tell you the real truth, then I had only just 
commenced a valtz at the ball with my betrothed maiden, when 
your cursed carriage (pardon my oath, sir) drove up, and it was 
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the only one which had approached the post house for several 
days.) To be sure, I thought the devil must have sent it there 
at such a moment, and therefore I was very angry, I own, 
because I felt that I must either resign my place or the beauti- 
= aaaee to another, as a partner in the dance, if not for 
ife ! 

“ But I shall now hurry back in hopes of saving both, so pray 
excuse me, and forgive my haste in driving you, as I did the 
last stage |” 

“Forgive it, my friend !” I answered, “ why I will hold you up 
for the future as a pattern to every postillion in the country ! so 
away with you, and ‘ Vive l’amour’ be your motto.” 

“Vive l’amour be it, sir,’” he cried, and gallopped away, 
wishing me a happy journey. 

Prague is no doubt a sweet spot, and embosomed among the 
hills looks very picturesque, with its varied towers shooting up 
among them like the spires of our cathedral towns. What, 
however, such a place could ever have done with a navy (which 
Sterne says the inhabitants were once so anxious to obtain) I am 
no less at a loss to guess than was the sentimental traveller 
himself. Surely the Muldau, or even the Elbe, which it joins 
two miles from this city, justified no such ambition! <A bridge, 
crossing the former is guarded by sentries, who oblige passen- 
gers to go and come on different sides; a regulation that might 
be exercised to great advantage in London, methinks. 

The university church contains the old carved monument of 
their famed astronomer, 7ycho Brahe, and the Bohemians are 
more proud of this, and his memory, than many of those silver 
tombs which mark the resting-places of their kings hereabouts, 
an justly too. 

The Jews number at least 150,000, and compose a third of 
the population. So, perhaps, to this may be attributed many of 
the thriving factories I heard of, but could not visit. Time 
only permitted us a cursory view of more general objects, such 
as the old fort and royal palace; and details of these your old 
guide book will furnish amply. 

It is the morning of St. Peter’s, and our lacquais-de-place 
presents me with a rose, accompanied by his best wishes for our 
journey. There was something pleasing in this, and while the lug- 
gage was being arranged, I gladly indulged him by listening most 
attentively to his assurances that ‘“ Prague—dear, beautiful 
Prague was in every way superior to Vienna; that she was 
moreover a virgin city, never having been violated by a French 
army, like the Austrian capital, much less conquered by it. Oh 
no,” proudly continued the patriotic Bohemian, “ nor could the 
crown which Napoleon offered to Vandaunne as the reward of 
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his success enable that great general to achieve a victory over 
us, while on the contrary we actually had him a prisoner here 
for some time.” 

Observing me to smile a little at his vehemence, he drew up 
with dignity and added, “ Yes, monsieur |’Anglais, I may be, 
indeed I know I am a very poor man, but I shall to my last 
dying hour feel proud of this.” 

“ And well you may,” I observed, to soothe his feelings, 
thinking at the same time of what our own bard says, that— 


“ My honour keeps the weather of my fate. 
Life every man holds dear ; but the dear man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life.”’ 


Although the road was really excellent, we had scarcely 
reached the village of Sclam—three miles distant, before our 
carriage spring broke ; but we were consoled for the delay by 
finding ourselves in sight of that very spot where the Prussian 
monarch gained the victory which gave Prague an almost 
musical celebrity through the world ; and we only wanted a 
good Bohemian to play the tune! But none appeared, so we 
jogged on meditatively the remaining stages to Carlsbad, into 
which we descended rather rapidly, and soon found ourselves at 
the inn, whichis kept by one Count B , whose assistant 
told us very soon, that we must (besides his terms) pay a tax of 
ten francs to government for each person to be permitted to 
drink of the waters there, ad libitum / 

Being covered with dust, and not having our own valet, the 
lacquais here was so officious as to use our hair brushes for our 
coats, and when reminded of his error, seemed mightily sur- 
prized, declaring he had never before heard of the former in Ais 
country.” 

Now whether this was true, or a satire on Ais countrymen, 
I could hardly tell, for the lad seemed a shrewd specimen of his 
race :—Here again everybody had dined at one, and most people 
were gone at five, (when we arrived) to the theatre. All very 
proper for invalids, no doubt; but then they who can should not 
waltz all night afterwards ; while those who cannot, even gamble 
and smoke till midnight ! 

But thus does pleasure delude here, as elsewhere, its votaries 
at the shrine of health. 

Nevertheless I found a tolerable number at the boiling spring 
betimes in the morning, and while there was addressed by the 
oldest physician of the place, who said he heard of my arrival 
with an introductory letter to him! Sharp fellow, thinks I, to 
find that out so soon; I'll e’en consult him, (which it only cost 
a dollar to do!) Having, therefore, detailed my symptoms, he 
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declared me consumptive, beyond a doubt! “Doctor,” I said 

“do you see yon hill?” “To be sure I do, and what of 
that?” “Why, Pll ran to the top without halting!” “ The 
devil you will!’ “ Yes!” so away I ran, and returned scarcely 
out of breath! “ Nothing the matter with your lungs, my good 
sir,” observed the veteran Hsculapius ; “ so drink sixteen glasses 
of water daily, work the liver, and you'll soon be well.” Alas! 
he was a faise prophet ; I got daily worse, and resolved to quit 
the smoking valley forthwith. 

So as soon as we have feasted upon the blue trout, which 
swarms in the little stream of the valley, (and without doing so 
we are, I am told, withqut any chance of a prosperous journey,) 
[shall try to find an honest courier, in the room of my agreeable 


companion, who remains at Carlsbad, and prepare to start for 
Dresden. 


Meanwhile, Adieu. 





THE IRISH HARP. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tue Irish harp! my country’s pride ! 
I love its golden springs, 

And would not yon poor minstrel chide, 
Whose voice but rudely sings: 

The hallow’d joys of boyhood’s hours, 
With all its loving ties, 

And Erin’s lone and blighted bow’rs, 
Before my fancy rise. 


The harp, the harp! it breathes of those, 
Far, far beyond the waves ; 

The friends that shared my joys and woes, 
That sleep in distant graves : 

A lonely exile, far apart 
From all I loved below, 

That music melts my frozen heart, 
And bids its fountains flow. 
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The harp, the harp! it bears a spell, 
For all of Erin’s race! 

My sister lov’d its music well ; 
My father’s dying face 

Was lighted by a ray of joy, 
When echoing far away, 

We heard a wand’ring harper-boy 
Ring out an Irish lay. 


The harp, the harp! ’tis shrouded all, 
With cypress and with yew; 

No more it sounds in bow’r, or hall, 
As it was wont to do: 

It soothes not Erin’s sorrows now, 
To sing of glory past ; 

Death-shadows rest upon her brow, 
Her spirit faints at last. 


The harp, the harp! ah, could this hand, 
With master-touch but wake 

Its thrilling chords, ’till o’er the land 
One mercy-beam should break ; 

And pass from heart to heart along, 
Till brotherhood of love 

Should answer to the kindling song, 
And Erin’s woes remove. 


The harp, the harp! ah, then at last, 
Its anthem-notes would rise, 
When Erin’s night of sorrow past, 
Like storms from winter-skies ; 
Her sons, united heart and hand, 
In nobler paths should move, 
And one loud chorus fill the land, 
Of mercy, peace, and love. 
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A FEW YEARS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN 
TEMPLEMAN. 


BY JOHN WEBB, 





CHAPTER IX.* 


A FEW OF MR. CROSSLEY’S OPINIONS. 


Ir anything more was wanting to establish Mr. Crossley’s fame 
in the eyes of the new clerk, it was abundantly supplied on the 
day following that described in the last chapter. During the 
greater part of the time he favoured our friend with a vast 
variety of his experience and opinions; and discussed men and 
manners with such entire freedom, and apparent knowledge, 
that he appeared an oracle indeed. He seemed to have been 
everywhere, to know everything, and to be able to do a great 
deal; the world scemed to have turned itself inside out for his 
inspection, and made him acquainted with all its hidden secrets 
and organisms. 

“ A man,” said he, “ has a good deal to learn in this world. 
A fellow cannot be worth much until he has learned almost 
everything.” 

“ The difficulty is where to go to gain such knowledge,” re- 
marked John. 

“ Ah, there it is,” replied the other. “Now, a great many 
people will tell you that you ought to be careful to go to this 
place and that place ; to Westminster Abbey, to Saint Paul’s, 
to—goodness knows where ; and for what? J never could make 
out. I have tramped through miles and miles of ugly mon- 
strosities in the British Museum, and I came out fagged, sir, to 
death ; I have paid something in looking at a parcel of images 
and grave-stones, in a host of places, and I was just as wise 
when I came away as when I went ; I have gone to exhibitions 


* Norr.—The author has to apologise for several typographical errors, 
which, owing to his not having had an opportunity of correcting the press, 
were allowed to appear in the preceding chapters. 


* Continued from page 75. 
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of pictures, and saw nothing but a dingy set of old daubs, that 
look as if they had been put up a chimney to be smoked, like 
hams. Do you, now do you, candidly, and without any nonsense, 
think that I was really any better for these visits, or ‘that I was 
a donkey for spending the time and money upon them ?” 

sad Really—I—it’ s impossible to say. I have always thought 
that I would give a great deal to see objects,” began John. 

“The right word, ‘ objects,’ ” interrupted the other. 

“ Well, then, monuments, or what other term you please to 
employ. I was going to say that I always have had a great 
desire to see these monuments, which tell of the great men and 
great deeds of the earth. I have felt as if they were the shrines 
of glorious memories, at which I should stand with reverence 
for those whose honours they perpetuate, or the species to which 
I belong. I -peak now of Westminster Abbey ; but depositories 
of curious and rare things, such as museums, are also records 
of the enterprize, the learning, and the skill of mankind; and 
to these, therefore, I accord the homage due.” 

“Very good, very proper, no doubt; but I cannot sce the 
force of your remark,” replied the other. ‘ In my humble judg- 
ment, we douv’t want to know anything about such things. If 
you wish to understand and to see life, you must go where life 
is, and not waste time among the mummies of past ages, or 
past passions. In fact, sir, excuse me for saying so, I see, very 
plainly that you are one of a large class who would, from igno- 
rance, no doubt, if possible render life very dull, and take away 
from a fellow every rational enjoyment ; not, mind me, because 
you wish us harm, but because you really are not up to the sort 
of thing a fellow requires. When you have been a year or two 
in town, you will alter your opinion : that is, if you go the right 
way about it.” 

“Tf,” modestly remarked John, “ my residence in the country 
has really had the effect of narrowing my mind, and rendering 
me insensible to the requirements of society, I ‘should make it 
my endeavour to be enlightened at once. I always thought 
that there was a certain want of a certain something to amuse 
and interest. ‘People seem vacant and tired out of themselves — 
you know what I mean.” 

** Perfectly ; and I am glad to see that you appreciate my 
remark,” 

“Oh, but J do not find the want of excitement—just married, 
you know.” 

“I beg your pardon, I did not know that you was just mar- 
ried,” said Mr. Crossley. 

Whereupon John opened his heart, and told all about the 
affair; and explained that of course he could not do otherwise 
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than as he did ; and gave a host of reasons, good, bad, and in- 
different, for his conduct ; to all of which the other replied, “ Of 
course,”—“ Just so,”—“ Exactly,” and so forth, and concluded 
by assuring him that he really considered him a “ brick,” and 
that was more than he could say of a good many. 

“If society, Mr. Templeman, were built up of such bricks as 
you, there would be a little more dependence to be placed 
upon it.” 

John bowed, and blushed very much, and felt like a lion 
rather, but like a goose a great deal, for he fancied that there 
was a slight sneer in the last sentence. He could not be sure 
of this, however, and the other becoming more affable and en- 
gaging, the impression passed from his mind. 

In conversation like this, the day passed; and, at its close, 
John felt a painful consciousness of his own inferiority, and of 
the cleverness of the “town” man. They walked a little way 
together towards his-lodgings, and when they parted at a street 
corner, he asked him, with some diffidence, to come and see 
him at home. 

“Mine is a humble abode, sir, but if you will do me the 
favour—not to-night, but soon,” said he. 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Mr. Crossley, “I would, but I 
am not fond of domestic scenes. I am not a domestic man 
myself, and don’t feel comfortable sitting out a long evening in 
society that is not to my taste. You caanot say what you like, 
or do what you like; but you have to be so awfully upon stilts, 
talking all sorts of nonsense about nothing.” 

“ But the company of the gentler sex,” urged the Beneilict. 

“ Not agreeable to me, I assure you, my friend. It may do 
for vou; but you are in love just yet.” 

Mr. Templeman blushed at this, as if he were ashamed, and 
the other saw it. 

“T once,” said he, “sat for three mortal hours with a fellow 
I knew and his wife; and, though he was a very good sort of 
person, and did all he could to make me c mfortable, he kept 
‘my dear-ing’ his wife, and smiling at her; and when we sat 
by the fire he must needs hold her hand, and they both looked 
as if they were so taken up with each other that they wished me 
further. At least I thought so, and I didn’t thank him for 
bringing me to see his confounded billing and cooing.” . 

Mr. Templeman fancied this was rather insulting. but set it 
down to mere peculiarity. Besides which, he was ignorant of 
what was thought the thing in London society; and what 
might, according to the code of country life, be mght, might be 
very otherwise in his new sphere. So he therefore “ hoped that 
this would not prevent his having the pleasure of entertaining 
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Mr. Crossley, and when it did happen, he should not be op- 
pressed by ‘ billing and cooing.’ ” 

“ We shall see: perhaps I may come,” graciously responded 
that gentleman. 

“ And I hope your opinion of women may improve,” added 
our hero. 

* Bonnets and ribbons, bonnets and ribbons, sir,’ said the 
other, laughing. “ Mind, you must take me as I am—a blunt 
sort, and one who hates all nonsense and humbug. And so, 
good-night.” 

So saying, they parted. Why, if he hated humbug, which is 
slang for deceit, did he turn up those blue eyes with so mocking 
an expression, as he turned the corner? and why did he slily 
say to himself that that new chap was green, and po mistake, 
but he would rub him into shape yet ? 

John did not see or hear this, and sped home with a light 
heart. Tom Todkins was there before him, and heard a repe- 
tition of the many excellences of the new friend, who, said John, 
“was a straightforward, manly fellow, who spoke what he meant, 
even at the risk of offending those he addressed.” In fact, he 
launched forth in such rhapsodies at his evident strong-minded- 
ness and sterling qualities, that Ellen lifted up her eyes and 
hands, exclaiming, “‘ Bless us and save us, John, my dear!” 
Tom Todkins did not lift up eyes or hands, but simply looked 
at the fire, and said, “ Humph !” 





CHAPTER X. 


POOR THEOPHILUS. 


Ir certainly was very cruel of Jane Foster to seize upon 
Theophilus Short, at the close of the evening’s practise, and 
make him escort her home. She did not ask him to do so, nor 
even look at him, as she stood bidding good-night to the party ; 
but he felt obliged to offer his services; and there was a certain 
mysterious, rattle-snake sort of fascination about her that 
caused him to press forward, as Tom Todkins and Mr. Heavyton 
were putting on their hats, in friendly rivalry for the honour, 
and stammer something about “ pleasure—same way—liberty,” 
in a very incoherent manner. 


Miss Foster turned her large eyes upon him, and simply said, 
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“Thank you.” Poor Theophilus could not understand whether 
this was a refusal or no; and so he fidgetted about, and felt 
cold all over, and tore his glores, and let fall his fiddle-case, and 
did a host of the things that are customary when folks tempo- 
rarily lose the control over their limbs and faculties. 

The few minutes that he waited in this uncertainty seemed 
an age to him, and he felt immensely relieved when he saw 
Tom offer his arm; but a cold chill came over his frame as she 
declined it, and said that Mr. Short had been kind enough to 
say he would see her as far as her home, which lay in his way. 

There was no help for it. He was in the predicament of 
having offered to undertake a duty that he shrank from; and 

o through it he must. To add to his confusion, he turned 
round in such a bewildered manner, as he left the door, that he 
nearly fell off the last step into the arms of his charge. At last, 
however, they were fairly set out, and she stalked along by the 
side of her protector, reaching down to his arm in a manner 
anything but dignifying to him. Poor Theophilus | 

Then there was a difficulty about a subject of conversation 
lofty enough for the lady; and he began several, hut stopped 
short in the midst of the first sentence, experiencing for the 
moment a total vacuity of mind upon what he was going to talk 
about. So they went on, out of step, and knocking together, 
and he presenting a picture of discomfort and misery not 
common. 

Just as they arrived at the end of the street she lived in, 
a party of gentlemen (?), evidently intoxicated, came suddenly 
upon them, and one, more bold than the rest, violently pushed 
against Miss Foster, and caused her almost to fall. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Theophilus cried out, “ Run, Miss Foster, 
run,” and threw himself upon the aggressor in a sort of phrenzy 
‘The whole occurrence was over in a minute, for the companions 
of the person dragged him away, and the party reeled on with 
shouts and laughter immediately. But in that short moment 
a change had come over both. He, from being the timid, 
nervous man of a short time since, was swelling with indigna- 
tion and excitement, and, with dishevelled dress, and flushed 
face, and flashing eyes, looked angrily after the retreating party, 
as if burning to follow and chastise them all; she, from being 
the haughty, cold, and stately Jane Foster, looked and spoke 
kindly, as she thanked him, and begged him not to notice the 
insult. 

“Forgive me, Miss Foster, for my violence,” he quickly 
replied ; “but I was so provoked, and you must have been so 
alarmed—and—and—indeed I scarcely knew what I was about.” 

She was on the point of mingling a slight sarcasm on the 
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subject of non-resistance, which doctrine she knew he professed : 
but checked herself, and having by that time reached her door, 
asked him if he would come in. 

He declined this, however, aud she extended her hand to him 
with a smile upon her face, such as he had never seen before. 
Thus they parted. 

All the way home the occurrence rushed backwards and for- 
wards, round and round in his brain; and the smile with which 
she bade him “good night,” was mingled with every thought. 
In imagination he vanquished, and routed a score of midnight 
brawlers ;—and after each was the same look. He reached his 
lodgings, and partook of the supper that always was left upon 
his table ;—for he was a lonely bachelor as yet,—without being 
quite aware what it was that he eat, or how. He committed 
several extravagances with the boot-jack, bed candle, and slippers, 
and very neaaly went to bed with his hat upon his head, and 
fiddle-case under his arm. He tried to sleep, but the face and 
figure of the vigorous blue-stocking strode through his disturbed 
imagination ; and when at last a fitful slumber came upon him, 
dreams of scuffling and confusion, through which great black 
eyes were perpetually gazing, haunted him. Then he stood at 
the entrance of her house, and was again face to face with her, 
and again the smile was beaming on him. Could it be? She 
was extending her arms and was advancing towards him ; nearer 
and nearer-—he felt her hand upon each shoulder, the touch 
thrilled through lis soul, and immediately he awoke. 

The morning light was streaming in at his window. The buz 
of the waking world fell upon his ear, as with an aching head 
and confused memory, he tried to recal the events of last night. 
One by one each rose to his mind, and he said aloud to himself, 
“ she smiled.” 

What could he have been thinking of? 

The same light shone into a lady’s chamber; and its occupant 
also watched the light fleecy clouds that sailed across the sky ; 
and she recalled to her mind past events; and as she did so, 
she murmured, “ Poor Theophilus !” 





CHAPTER XI. 


MR, TEMPLEMAN BEGINS TO SEE LIFE. 


Weeks and months rolled by. The brown tints of autumn 
had been replaced by the frosts and snows of winter; and the 
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spring had come again. Spring, the time of hope ; when the 
earth, like the hearts of the young, is full of promise, and all 
nature seems glad. Even the dingy sparrows, who have almost 
forgotten how to do anything besides sitting in dead branches, 
looking like stones flung and lodged there, unfold their brown 
wings, and begin to twitter; and the sun shines upon streets 
that have been gloomy, muddy, and miserable for a long time, 
lighting them, up till they look cheerful and bright again. 

At this time, and after the close of a long and beautiful day, 
Ellen sat at home, patiently waiting for the return of her 
husband, who would arrive soon—at least he had promised to 
do so. It was half-past 7, and she had got ready the tea things, 
and sat listening to every footstep that awoke the echoes in front 
of Belvidere Terrace. Another minute or two John wonld be 
there, and she glanced at her hair in the glass, and adjusted the 
neatest collar possible, for she was always careful to look her 
best when he came. 

Ten minutes more, he had not made his appearance and she 
began to feel fidgetty, he being- a miracle of punctuality. 
Another five; she began to be alarmed; when a shrill whistle 
was heard in the street, warbling a popular air, and accompanied 
by an alternate stick obligato upon the railings, and a very hard- 
heeled dance upon the pavement; the sound came nearer and 
at last stopped at her door, upon which a furious application was 
made by the fists of the unknown, who also indulged in a dread- 
ful pull at the bell, and followed this performance by a juvenile 
cry of “ Be-e-e-r.” 

It was very odd, why did not Mrs. Nibbles go? She was 
getting very dilatory, or very deaf, it was evident. Another 
summons, noisier than before, and Ellen, with the least shadow 
of a frown, went herself. 

“Oh, young ’ooman, does Mrs. Templemare live here ”’ said 
the noisy, but, as it appeared, very diminutive applicant. It 
was a small, very small youth of precocious aspect, that made the 
inquiry ; and he was attired in a fustian suit, and carried a dirty 
apron girt about his little rotundity, and there was an atmos- 
phere of beer pervading him that was particularly disagreeable 
to delicate nerves. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Templeman, I suppose you mean, does live here ; 
what do you want ?” replied Ellen, rather tartly. 

“ Werry good,” rejoined the urchin; “this ere note’s for her ; 
and you must give it to her directly, else there’ll be a row; so 
mind your eye, young person.” 

With this particularly free and unembarrassed remark, he 
briskly turned upon his heel, and turned down the street, slap- 
ing the sides of his apron at every step, and jumping over every 
post he came to. 
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“What a strange, impertiuent boy,” said Ellen; he might 


have seen that I was not the servant; but what can this be ?” 

It was a note from her husband, without a date or reference 
to where it was written, saying that he hoped she would suffer no 
uneasiness on his account, for he had unexpectedly been foolish 
enough to accept an invitation to spend the evening with Mr. 
Crossley, and with “don’t be alarmed, my dear, and don’t sit 
up for me, as I have the key of the door,” it ended. 

“The key of the door!” thought she, “ why he never used to 
carry it with him. How very strange! not to tell me before, 
too—oh, I had forgotten, he was unexpectedly invited. But how 
could he have got the key ?” 

Oh that key! worse than that of Blucbeard, it seemed full of 
dreadful meaning, She sat for an hour thinking, in a dismal, 
head-aching way, of it; and revolving the note over and over 
in her mind, in every possible manner. “ And should she sit 
up? No, for that would be against his wish; yes, for he might 
be very tired, and want something when he came home.” Fin- 
ally, she hurriedly rose, and happening to see herself in the 
glass, found that her face was pale, and her eyes red; seeing 
which she flung herself upon the sofa and burst into a passion of 
tears; she did not know why, but there hung such a strange 
feeling about her heart that she still cried on. 





Mr. John Templeman was far from melancholy at this time, 
He was, in fact, in very good spirits, and laughed and joked with 
great glee as the clock struck seven. The ablutions before 
departure were performed in a hasty, expectant manner, and his 
hair was combed with unusual care,—a proceeding that was 
indicative of something about to happen. 

“ Going to see her to-night, Templeman ?” said an old clerk, 
whose chief characteristic was a large, red face, and a small, 
shaky body. 

« Look alive with that glass,” said another: “ everybody is 
not going courting, you know.” 

“Ts it to be the Opera, or the less expensive arrangement of 
the Adelphi?” politely inquired a third. 

John deigned no reply to this badinage, except muttering, 
“ Mind your own business,” and gaily danced through several 
rooms in search of Mr. Crossley. 

“Come, Crossley, are’nt you ready?” said he, in a lively 
manner. 

Mr. Crossley was not ready, not noisy, not even in the least 
elated, and coolly told his friend that there was plenty of time; 
« What’s-his-name didn’t take the chair till eight o’clock.” 
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“ What time will it be over?” said John, 

“Oh, early, 1 dare say,” replied the other, 

After which he slowly and carefully pared his nails, examined 
the state of his hat, arranged his neckcloth, brushed his coat, 
looked at his boots, folded up several papers that lay about, shut 
and locked his desk, and finally reported himself ready. 

The two sallied out into the street, and walked quickly on, 
across the road, down a narrow lane, up a paved court, and, 
after a mile of such winding progress, arrived at a public-house, 
of certainly not an imposing appearance, and at once entered. 

Scarcely stopping a moment at the bar, except to nod fami- 
liarly to a white-faced young man, and to ask whether “ anybody 
was come,” he led the way along a semi-dark passage, into a 
large room. 

It was certainly a handsome apartment; and the ceiling and 
walls were elaborately moulded, and four small but elegant 
chandaliers hung from the roof: while the floor, singularly 
enough, was without a carpet, the only covering being a path 
of matting round the table. 

Mr. Crossley piloted the way through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, towards the head of the table, and shaking hands with a 
fat; heavy-eyed looking man, who sat at the head, “ begged to 
introduce his friend Mr. Templeman.” 

The fat man bowed in a stately manner, and “ hoped he see’d 
him well;” and then, calling “Tom” to bring chairs for the 
‘‘ gents,” made room for them to sit beside him, which they did, 
and the noviciate began to look about him. 

Truly it was a singular assemblage. Most of the company 
were young men, of ages varying from nineteen to thirty; and 
almost all were attired in very showy and striking garments, of 
all the colours of the rainbow. Some wore waistcoats of extra- 
ordinary patterns, and across which were ostentatiously sus- 
pended large and heavy chains. Others displayed elaborately 
great rings upon not over clean hands, which they continually 
held aloft, that there might be no mistake as to the fact of their 
possession. Others had laid divers ornamental and deformed 
sticks, with silver knobs, before them on the table. Some wore 
their hats in a smart and rakish manner upon their heads; and 
all had before them large maguums of various fluids, and little 
heaps of cigar ashes, and ever and anon ejected clouds of smoke 
from their mouths. 

Above all the hum of conversation and laughter, rose the 
sounds of a piano, which a little ugly man in the corner bes- 
towed, without mercy or intermission, upon the ears of his 
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scene, though a feeling of slight disgust would obtrude itself 
upon his mind at the intense vulgarity of the whole affair. He 
determined, however, to “do in Rome as Rome does ;” and, 
lighting a cigar, in a manly voice replied to the waiter’s ques- 
tion, “‘ What he’d please to take ?”-—“ Brandy.” 

“ This is a sort of thing you don’t see every day,” said Mr. 
Crossley, when both were settled comfortably. 

“Why, no,” replied John, “and altogether new to me, I 
assure you.” 

“That is precisely the reason why I brought you,” rejoined 
the other. ‘ Many people live and move in an atmosphere pe- 
culiar to themselves; and, to see and appreciate their manners 
and customs, you must enter that atmosphere, and breathe it 
with them. J say give me knowledge; give me insight into 
men and society; let me be able to say that I know as much as 
anybody, and am not to be ‘ done.’ ” 

“Ah!” said John. 

* T say that the man who knows nothing of the world as it 
really is, is not fit for anything.” 

“Oh!” said John. 

“That has always been my maxim; and I can tell you that 
I have never repented mixing with all sorts of people and in all 
sorts of places. What says Pope? ‘The proper study of 
mankind is man.’ Pope was a trump, sir, and I am proud to 
follow his advice. I study man.” 

Now, our hero knew perfectly well that all this was wrong ; 
that no one is the better for being in the society of the low and 
profligate ; and that, in creeping into the holes and corners of 
idle men’s haunts, there is often great soiling of the heart, and 
certainly no purification of it—that is, if the motive for investi- 
gation be that of idle curiosity and restlessness. It might have 
been that he would have imparted this opinion in a very mild 
form to his :riend, but a smart double rap upon the table with 
the chairman’s hammer banished the thought, and he was all 
attention for what should come next. 

The chairman looked slowly round, as if for attention, which 
was not entirely given, however, and in a loud voice informed 
the company “ that a gent as they all know’d well—Mr. Dips— 
would oblige with the next harmony.” 

“ What bad grammar our host uses,” said John. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” replied the other. “ He doesn’t find 
it necessary for selling fluids, and so doesn’t learn. It sounds 
odd, though, doesn’t it ? ” 

“ Not,odd, but very badly,” answered John; “ but I presume 
most of his guests are not as educated or re‘ined as ourselves, 
and therefore it does for them.” 
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Let them hear you say so, that’s all,” rejoined Mr. Crossley, 

This dialogue was cut short by the aforesaid Mr, Dips, who 
rose, and bowed to the party, and then, in a bashful way, 
moved towards the piano, with the agitator of which he “ joined 
heads” for a minute or two. Then, returning to his seat, he 
fixed one of his fingers in the armhole of his wasstcoat, avd 
the other gracefully over the back of his chair, and, with his 
face wearing the expression often ascribed to an expiring duck, 
began his ditty. 

A wonderful singer was Dips. The notes of his voice rose 
and fell with an expression quite astonishing. Now they were 
lugged forth from the cavernous depths of his spangled bosom ; 
now they seemed to descend from the ceiling—at least he seemed 
to be catching them thence in his open mouth ; now they were 
struggling to rise above something in his throat which woultin’t 
let out the sound; and lastly, such a hurricane of “tone” was 
hurled forth at the devoted chandeliers that it was certainly a 
wonder that he did not blow out the gas. 

A perfect storm of applause greeted this effort of genius, and 
Dips, flushed and excited, gulped down something short of a 
glassful of spirits and water, and, looking sternly at the table, 

uffed furiously at his cigar. 

“ What do you think of that?” said Mr. Crossley. 

“ Noise cnough for the money,” drily replied his protégé. 

At this moment a pale, sickly girl of eighteen, but attired 
like one of two-and-twenty, entered the room; and Mr. 
Crossley no sooner saw her than he nodded to her in a mys- 
terious manner, and in an under key asked “ if she was going 
to sing.” 

- Not to-night,” said she; “ old Fuddleton won’t do tho 
agreeable in the money line, and so I’ve struck.” This seemed 
to put Mr. Crossley ill at his ease; for he bit his nails, and 
wriggled about on his chair with a countenance of deep reflection. 

John wondered what the fact of the young ladys’ havin 
“ struck,” could have to do with his friend ; but he was doome 
to remain in ignorance, for the young lady departed just as 
suddenly as she came; simply nodding carelessly to the cl air- 
man, and slily at the other as she departed. 

“ Friend of yours’ ?” enquired John of his patron. 

“This horried stuff has got down my throat the wrong way,” 
he replied, with much coughing and redness of face, and in a 
manner that seemed to avoid an answer. The question therefore 
was not repeated. 

Presently other amateurs inflicted vocal torture upon them- 
selves and those assembled ; and John was introduced to 
minatures of a large number of popular styles and sentiments. 
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But the great attraction of the ‘evening was the “ comic gent,” 
whose masquerade—for such it was, had been made up with a 
coat too small; a vest open all but the last button; a clean 
showy front, and dirty wristbands; a red and “ beery” face, 
and a “stock” funny look, that was infinitely melancholy. 

“ He’s very expensive, ” said the chairman to Mr. Crossley. 

“ Costs me a mint o’ money.’ 

T thought all here were amateurs,” said Mr. Templeman. 

“?’Cept them as is paid, and they keeps the game a-going,’ 
replied the host. 

“T’d leave you to settle the pecuniary part of the matter; 
you'll do justice to yourself, Fud,” said Crossley; a remark to 
which that worthy only responded by a short and emphatic nod. 

A mysterious telegraphic series of communications passed 
between Messrs. Crossley and Fuddleston at this point, and the 
latter personage rose, and said; “that there was a gent in that 
room as was a stranger among ’em—a gent as he know’d was a 
gent; and, if the company would allow him, he would call upon 
that gent for the next harmony.” 

Who could this new star be? John thought, as this announce- 
ment was made. But his wonder, nay fright, was considerable 
as the speaker concluded. 

“And, gents all, that werry respected friend of mine sits at 
my right—allow me for to hintroduce—Mr. Templeman.” 

The applause which had been getting slightly tumultuous for 
some time was immense, and Mr. Crossley was the loudest ope- 
rator therein. Poor John blushed, stammered, felt overwhelmed, 
and would have been glad to adopt the proceeding often recom- 
mended to each other by disputants—namely, “to put his head 
in a bag;” but there was no bag there; and moreover, his in- 
structor having told him that ‘he must sing; that it didn’t 
matter what ; that all he’d got to do, was to screw up his courage 
and shout ; and that he had heard he could sing—which was a 
falsehood, but believed—he rapidly turned over in ‘his mind a ditty 
or two that he used to try, and with a faint plea that he was 
sure he could’nt remember the words, began. 

The first verse was executed tolerably, and Crossley whis- 
pered, “ you’re the best of the lot, Templeman ;” a remark which 
he took meekly, and which caused him to sing the second with 
great spirit, and to feel rather indignant at several persons who 
were talking all the while. The third he made a climax, and 
not a little one either. The whole company clapped their 
hands, stamped, or drummed upon the table with their glasses 
in an enthusiastic manner, and John sat down, at once a hero. 

* * * x * XK * 


What is this scene that rises? A room, not like the one 
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described, and yet it must be the same. The painted walls are 
whirling round after each other ; the floor heaves like a stormy 
sea. The gas lights burn blue and dance strangely about in the 
smoky air. People look pale and ghastly ; others cannot see 
straight, but squint and roll their corpse-like eyes horribly, 
Some are asleep. ; 

A group of men are lifting something out of achair. It rolls 
up; and, falling on the ground, lies there like a wet cloth. 

A young man, with not a hair or muscle disturbed, says cool- 
ly, “ah, he’s very far gone; you’d better put him to bed, Fud.” 





A WREATH OF BALLADS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ 8WISSIANA.” 


THE COUNT OF HABSBOURG, 


Ar Aachen sat in the ancient hall, 
In imperial splendour array’d, 

King Rudolph, his knights and his vassals all: 
On his head the crown they have laid. 

The Count Palatine serves meats from the Rhine, 

Bohemia, the wine of the pearly vine, 
And the whole electoral Seven 

Like Sol, by the starry choir surrounded, 

rd of the Earth, and puissance unbounded) 
Proclaim him the chosen of heaven. 


And high in the galleries over the throne 
The people tumultuously crow: ; 

Scarce heard was the clarion’s martial tone 
’Mid the plaudits lengthened and loud ; 


oe 
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For closed, after strife for many a year, 

At last was the reign of warfare and fear ; 
On earth a judge was ouce more ! 

No longer the iron-edged spear and mail 

Against the peaceful and weak shall prevail : 
Past is the season of gore. 


Pleased was the kaiser; with rapture he cried, 
As he held up the golden bowl, 

“ Bright is the feast, and the table is wide, 
And rejoiced is my kingly soul ; 

Yet where is the minstrel who rouses the heart, 

With his high-sounding strain, and heavenly art, 
And dissipates dull, brooding care ? 

His presence I’ve known since I was a boy ; 

And what, as a knight, was my constant joy, 
As emperor, scarce can I spare.” 


And lo! from among the princely array 

Steps the bard, with his flowing dress ; 
Like frost-work of silver, his tresses grey 

The winter of ages confess. 

“ Sweet harmony sleeps in the golden strings ; 
Of the value of love the minstrel sings ; 

He takes, as the theme of his glory, | 
The impulse that flows from the hearts of the good: 
Then say, at this feast, is the emperor’s mood 

For lullaby, sonnet, or story ?” 


The kaiser replied, with smile in his speech, 
“O’er minstrels I cannot have power. 
His duty a mightier lord should teach ; 
He follows the bidding hour. 
As through the wide air the sweeping storms chase, 
Man knows not the where of their resting-place, 
Like the springs of the hidden deep,— 
So the minstrel’s lay, from deep passion stealing, 
Awakens the mystical thoughts and feeling 
Which in men’s hearts pensively sleep.” 


And then the strings the singer boldly swept ; 
Like silver bells he struck them clear :— 

“ A noble knight onee on his courser leapt, 
To hunt the nimble chamois deer. 

Him follows the squire, with quiver and bow 

And, as over the heaths the huntsmen go, 
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The steeds at their utmost stride, 

A little bell tinkles its dulcet peal— 

‘Lhey saw a priest, inflamed with holy zeal, 
And a mass-boy by his side. 


*““ Whereat the count with reverence lowly bent, 
And swiftly bared his manly head ; 

He paid due homage to the sacrament, 
The type of Him who for us bled, 

But lo! a brovklet through the meadow brawls, 

Issuing from the Giessbach’s swollen falls, 
Impedes the servants of the Lord, 

Who quickly laid the Host upon the ground, 

And from their feet the sandals straight unbound, 
That they the angry stream might ford. 


“** How now, Sir Priest, what would’st ?’ nigh reft of breath, 
Inquired the count, all in amaze. 
‘I seek, Sir Knight, a man at point of death, 
Who longs his God once more to praise ; 
And, as I neared the spot where used a bridge 
To span in air the Giessbach’s dizzy ridge, 
I found the planks swept from their seat ; 
And, as the sick man’s soul wants shrift indeed, 
I needs must cross the brooklet with all speed, 
And therefore wade through with bare feet.’ 


“ He set him upon his stately beast, 

And the jewelled reins he gave, 

That the sick man should not want a priest, 

So long as one’s presence might save, 
And he leapt on the horse which bore his squire, 
And pursued the chase to his heart’s desire. 

The priest to the sick man sped ; . 

And the following morn, scarce ere ’twas light, 
lle brought the horse back to the knight, 

By the bridle humbly led. 


« * Now heaven forbid,’ the count he cried, 
‘That I should show such scorn 
As to chase or war the steed bestride 
That hath my Maker borne. 
If thoul’t not keep him as thy reward, 
Dedicate he shall be to the Lord: 
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To Him I’m bound till death ; 
From Him I hold all earthly fame, 
Possessions, gentle blood, and name, 

And life, and soul, and breath.’ 


“ *So may God also, the defender 
Of all who reverence Him, and pray, 
To thee eternal honour render 
For that which thou hast given to-day 
A mighty count, renowned, you stand 
For knightly deeds in Switzerland ; 
Your head six daughters grace. 
From these fair stems ’—prophetic now he cries— 
‘May six crowns to your royal lineage rise,— 
Perpetuate your race!’ ” 


And the emperor sat, musing intent, 
As he thought of the olden days ; 

But, when on the minstrel his eyes he bent, 
Quick struck him the aim of his lays. 

In those features the priest he discovered, 

And the heart-gushing tears but ill smothered 
In the purple robe he wore. 

And on the emperor turned all eyes ; 

In him the count they recognise, 
And the hand of heaven adore. 





HI. 


THE SERENADE, 


“ Waar wakes me with its dulcet peal 
From slumber and repose? 
Say, mother, for the love you feel, 
o late at night thus goes.” 


“ IT nothing hear, I nothing see, 
I prithee slumber mild ; 

No serenade is made for thee, 

My poor and sickly child.” 
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“ It is not earthly notes at all 
Which cause me this delight, 
But ’tis the angelic choir who call : 
O mother, then, good-night ! ” 





ITT. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Goop night ! 
To the weary be it borne. 
The day wends calmly to its close, 
To bring the diligent repose, 
Till the new-awakened morn. 
Good night ! 


To rest ! 
And let the dull eyelid fall. 
Abroad nought’s heard but the sound 
Of the watchman going his round ; 
While gloomy night calls us all 

To rest! 


Sweet slumbers ! 
ef they waft thee to heaven ! 
To him whose slumber love destroys 


Let pleasant dreams compose his joys, 


As by his dearest given, 
Sweet slumbers ! 


Good night ! 
Slumber till the new day breaks, 
And slumber till the morrow’s dawn 
Comes with its train of sorrows on; 
Fear not! the great Father wakes ! 
Good night ! 
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AY: 


KNIGHT TOGGENBURG, 3 


“ Kwicut, the love due to a brother 

For thee I retain ; 

Ask, I pray thee, ask no other, 
For it were but pain. 

Tranquil would I see thee here, 
Tranquil see thee go: 

Thy glistening eye—its silent tear— 
I can never know.” 


Se 
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He hears her speech—with grief oppres’d— 
With words few and hoarse— 

Once clasps her to his wounded breast, 
Leaps upon his horse ; 

Summons his vassals far and wide— 
Switzers good and brave— 

To Palestine with him to ride, 
To the holy grave. 


Great were their deeds! they kindle fear 
’Mong the Paynim foe ; 

Where’er their floating plumes appear 
Th’ enemy lies low. 

And soon Knight Toggenburg became 
Hero of the war ; 

But still his heart sighed for the dame, 
Still pined as before. 





For one long year the grief he’s borne, 
Borne it like a knight ; 
But seeking rest, with hope forlorn, 
Quits at length the fight ; 
Espies a ship on Joppa’s strand, 
With its anchor weighed, 
Embarks for that beloved land i 
Where resides-the maid. 4 


As pilgrim, to her castle gate 
Hurriedly doth hie ; 

At his voice, as thunder loud, straight 
The gates wide fly. 
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“She whom thou seek’st now lives a nun, 
Is the bride of heaven. 

*T was yester-morn the act was done— 
She to God was given.” 


Th’ ancient hall he quits for ever, 
Scene of knightly deed ; 

He reviewed his loved arms never, 
Nor his trusty steed. 

Where Toggenburg commands the vale 
Unknown he hasted down, 

For now those limbs, once cased in mail, 


Wear a sackcloth gown ; 


And then he built a humble cot, 
Near as near might be, 

To watch the cloister from the spot 
By the linden tree; 

Waiting from morning’s dawn of light 
Until evening’s close, 

So long as hope remains in sight, 
Ne’er was *t known he rose. 





The cloister watched below, above, ! 
Watched it near and far, | 
Watched at her lattice till his love 
Should withdraw the bar,— 
Till the dear face she had display’d, 
Till it had sweetly smiled 
Down in the valley where he staid, Di 
Calm and angel-mild ; | 





Then laid him early down to rest, 4 
Peaceful sleep to share ; 4 

But fretful dreams invade his breast,— i 
He longs for morning there. a 

And so for days, nor moved, nor stirred, 4 
Watching near and far— 4 

Without complaint—till her he heard 
Ope the lattice-bar ; 


Till the dear face she had displayed, 
Till it had sweetly smiled 
Down in the valley where he staid, 
Calm and angel-mild. 
And so one morning sat he—dead— 
So they found him lie— % 
Turned to the lattice was his head, 
Fixed his mournful eye. 


| 
4 
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BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 


"Twas foolish to hope that the friendship of youth 
Would surely have lasted for ever, 

For time, never erring, has told the sad truth, 
That trifles, this tie can dissever. 


val 


Thus vows of affection, e’en though they may be 
With fullest sincerity made, 

In absence, alas! but too often I see, 
From the tablet of memory fade. 


How many a bosom with anguish has bled, 
O’er wounds it can never repair, 

And how many tears have in silence been shed, 
By eyes which are sunk in despair ! 


A kindness mdeed is too quickly forgot, 
Which man may bestow on another, 

While many there are who will envy the lot, 
That fate has ordained for a brother. 


Then why should I view with unwonted surprise 
A change in my earliest friend ? 

Or why, when from me he so cruelly flies, 
Do griefs in my bosom contend ? 


Ah, no! let me learn that in future I must 
No more in weak mortals confide ; 
But rest in that Saviour the whole of my trust, 


Whose goodness shall ever abide. 
Ss. 
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PETER GOLDTHWAITE’S TREASURE. 


BY N. HAWTHORNE, ESQ. 


** Ann so, Peter, you won’t even consider of the business?” said 
Mr. John Brown, buttoning his surtout over the snug rotundity 
of his person, and drawing on his gloves, You positively 
refuse to let me have this crazy old house, and the land under 
and adjoining, at the price named ?” 

“ Neither at that, nor treble the sum,” responded the gaunt, 
grizzled, and threadbare Peter Goldthwaite. “The fact is, 
Mr. Brown, you must find another site for your brick block, and 
be content to leave my estate with the present owner. Next 
summer, I intend to put a splendid new mansion over the cellar 
of the old house.” 

“ Pho, Peter !” eried Mr, Brown, as he opened the kitchen 
door; ‘“* content yuurself with building castles in the air, where 
house-lots are cheaper than on earth, to say nothing of the 
cost of bricks and mortar. Such foundations are solid enough 
for vour edifices ; while this underneath us is just the thing for 
mine ; and so we may both be suited. What say you again?” 

“ Precisely what I said before, Mr. Brown,” answered Peter 
Goldthwaite. “ And as for castles in the air, mine may not be 
as magnificent as that sort of architecture, but perhaps as sub- 
stantial, Mr. Brown, as the very respectable brick block with 
dry-goods’ stores, tailors’ shops, and banking-rooms on the lower 
fluor, and lawyers’ offices in the second story, which you are so 
anxious to substitute.” 

* And the cost, Peter, eh ?” said Mr. Brown, as he withdrew, 
in something of a pet. ‘That, 1 suppose, will be provided for, 
off-hand, by drawing a check on Bubble Bank!” 

John Brown and Peter Goldthwaite had been jointly known 
to the commercial world between twenty and thirty years before, 
under the firm of Goldthwaite and Brown; which copartnership, 
however, was speedily dissolved, by the natural incongruity of 
its constituent parts. Since that event, John Brown, with 
exactly the qualities of a thousand other John Browas, and by 
just such plodding methods as they used, had prospered wonder- 
fully, and become one of the wealthiest Johu Browns on earth. 
Peter Goldthwaite, on the contrary, after innumerable schemes, 
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which ought to have collected all the coin and’ paper currency 
of the country into his coffers, was as needy a gentleman as ever 
wore a patch upon his elbow. The contrast between him and 
his former partner may be briefly marked: for Brown never 
reckoned upon luck, yet always had it ; while Peter made luck 
the main condition of his projects, and always missed it. While 
the means held out, his speculations had been magnificent, but 
were chiefly confined, of late years, to such small business as 
adventures in the lottery. Once, he had gone on a gold-gather- 
ing expedition, somewhere to tlie south, and ingeniously con- 
trived to empty his pockets more thoroughly than ever; while 
others, doubtless, were filling theirs with native bullion by the 
handful. More recently, he had expended a legacy of a thousand 
or two of dollars in purchasing Mexican scrip, and thereby 
became the proprietor of a provinee ; whieh, however, so far as 
Peter could find out, was situated where he might have had an 
empire fo. the same money,—in the clouds. From a search 
after this valuable real estate, Peter returned so gaunt and 
threadbare, that, on reaching New England, the scarecrows in 
the corn-fields beekoned to him, as he passed by. ‘They did 
but flutter in the wind,” quoth Peter Goldthwaite. “ No, Peter, 
they beckoned, for the scarecrows knew their brother !” 

At the period of our story, his whole visible income would not 
have paid the tax of the old mansion in which we find him. It 
was one of those rusty, moss-grown, many-peaked, wooden 
house’, which are scattered about the streets of our elder towns, 
with a beetle-browed second story projecting over the founda- 
tion, as if it frowned at the novelty around it. This old paternal 
edifice, needy as he was, and though, being centrally situated in 
the principal street of the town, it would have brought him a 
handsome sum, the sagacious Peter had his own reasons for 
never parting with, either by auetion or private sale. ‘There 
seemed, indeed, to be a fat: ality that connected him with his 
birth-place ; for often, as he had stood on the verge of ruin, and 
standing there even now, he had not yet taken the step bey ond 
it, which would have compelled him to surrender the house to 
his creditors. So here he dwelt with bad luck till good should 
come. 

Here, then, in his kitchen, the only room where a spark of 
fire took off the chill of a November evening, poor Peter Gold- 
thwaite had just been visited by his rich old partner. At the 
close of their interv.ew, Peter, with rather a mortified look, 
glanced downwards at his dress, parts of which appeared as 
ancient as the days of Goldthwaite and Brown. His upper 
garment was a mixed surtout, wofully faded, and patched with 
newer stuff on each elbow ; beneath this, he wore a threadbare 
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black coat, some of the silk buttons of which had been replaced 
with others of a different pattern ; and, lastly, though he lacked 
not a pair of gray pantaloons, they were very shabby. ones, and 
had been partially turned brown, by the frequent toasting of 
Peter’s shins before a scanty fire. Peter’s person was in keeping 
with his goodly apparel. Gray-headed, hollow-eyed, pale-cheeked, 
and lean-bodied, he was the perfect picture of a man who 
had fed on windy schemes and empty hopes, till he could neither 


live on such unwholesome trash, nor stomach more substantial - 


food. But, withal, this Peter Goldthwaite, crack-brained sim- 
pleton as, perhaps, he was, might have cut a very brilliant figure 
in the world, had he employed his imagination in the airy busi- 
ness of poetry, instead of making it a demon of mischief in 
mercantile pursuits. After all he was no bad fellow, but as 
harmless as a child, and as honest and honourable, and as much 
of the gentleman which nature meant him for, as an irregular 
life and depressed circumstances will permit any man to be. 

As Peter stood on the uneven bricks of his hearth, looking 
round at the disconsolate old kitchen, his eyes began to kindle 
with the illumination of an enthusiasm that never long deserted 
him. He raised his hand, clenched it, and smote it energetically 
against the smoky panel over the fire-place. 

“The time is come!’ said he. ‘ With such a treasure at 
command, it were folly to be a poor man any longer, ‘To-morrow 
morning IL will begin with the garret, nor desist till 1 have torn 
the house down!” 

Deep in the chimney corner, like a witch in a dark cavern, 
sat a little old woman, mending one of the two pairs of stockings 
wherewith Peter Goldthwaite kept his toes from being frost- 
bitten. As the feet were ragged past all darning, she had cut 
pieces outof a cast-off flannel petticoat, to make new soles. 
Tabitha Porter was an old maid, upwards of sixty years of age, 
fifty-five of which she had sat in that same chimney-corner, such 
being the length of time since Peter’s grandfather had taken her 
from the almshouse. She had no friend but Peter, nor Peter 
any friend but Tabitha; so long as Peter might have a shelter 
for his own head, Tabitha would know where to shelter hers ; or 
being homeless elsewhere, she would take her master by the 
hand, and bring him to her native home, the almshouse. Should 
it ever be necessary, she loved him well enough to feed him with 
her last morsel, and clothe him with her under petticoat. But 
Tabitha was a queer old woman, and, though never infected with 
Peter’s fliglitiness, had become so accustomed to lis freaks aud 
follies, that she viewed them all as matters of course. Hearing 
him threaten to tear the house down, she looked quietly up from 
her work. 
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“ Best leave the kitchen till the last, Mr, Peter,” said she. 

“The sooner we have it all down the better,” said Peter Gold. 
thwaite, “I am tired to death of living in this cold, dark, 
wiudy, smoky, creaking, groaning, dismal old house, I shall 
feel like a younger man, when we get into my splendid brick 
mansion, as, please Heaven, we shall, by this time next autumn, 
You shall have a room on the sunny side, old Tabby, finished 
and furnished as best may suit your own notions,” 

“T should like it pretty much such a room as this kitchen,” 
answered Tabitha. ‘It will never be like home to me, till the 
chimney-corner gets as black with smoke as this; and that won’t 
be these hundred years. How much do you mean to lay out on 
the house, Mr. Peter ?” 

“What is that to the purpose?” exclaimed Peter, loftily. 
“ Did not my great-grand-uncle, Peter Goldthwaite, who died 
seventy years ago, and whose namesake I am, leave treasure 
enough to build twenty such ?” 

“1 can’t say but he did, Mr. Peter,” said Tabitha, threading 
her needle, 

Tabitha well understood that Peter had reference to an im. 
mense hoard of the precious metals, which was said to exist 
somewhere in ‘he cellar, or walls, or under the floors, or in some 
concealed closet, or other out-of-the-way nook of the old house, 
This wealth, according to tradition, bad been accumulated by a 
former Peter Goldthwaite, whose character seems to have borne 
a remarkable similitude to that of the Peter of our story. Like 
him, he was a wild projector, secking to heap up gold by the 
bushel and the ecartload, instead of scraping it together, coin by 


coin. Like Peter the sec ond, too, his projects had almost invariably 


failed, and, but for the magnificent success of the final one, 
would have left him with hardly a coat and a pair of breeches 
to his gaunt and grizzled person. Reports were various, as to 
the nature of his fortunate speculation; one intimating that 
the ancient Peter had made the gold by alchemy; another, that 
he had conjured it out of people’s pockets by the black art ; 
and a third, still more unaccountable, that the devil had given 
him free access to the old provincial treasury. It was affirmed, 
however, that some secret impediment had debarred him from 
the enjoyment of his riches, and that he had a motive for con- 
cealing them from his heir, or, at any rate, had died without 
disclosing the place of deposit. The present Peter’s father had 
faith enough in the story to cause the cellar to be dug over. 
Peter himself chose to consider the legend as an indisputable 
truth, and, amid his many troubles, had this one consolation, 
that, should all other resources fail, he might build up his 
fortunes by tearing his house down. Yet, unless he felt a 
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lurking distrust of the golden tale, it is difficult to account for 
his permitting the paternal roof to stand so long, since he had 
never yet seen the moment when his predecessor’s treasure 
would not have found plenty of room in his own strong box. 
But now was the crisis. Should he delay the search a little 
longer, the house would pass from the lineal heir, and with it 
the vast heap of gold, to remain in its burial-place, till the ruin 
of the aged walls should discover it to strangers of a future 
generation, 

“Yes,” cried Peter Goldthwaite, again ; “to-morrow I will 
set about it.” 

The deeper he looked at the matter, the more certain of 
success grew Peter, His spirits were naturally so elastic that, 
even now, in the blasted autumn of his age, he could often 
compete with the spring-time gaiety of other people. Eulivened 
by his brightening prospects, he began to caper about the 
kitchen like a hobgoblin, with the queerest antics of his lean 
limbs, and gesticulations of his starved features. Nay, in the 
exuberance of his feelings he seized both of Tabitha’s hands, 
aud danced the old lady across the floor, till the oddity of her 
rheumatic motions set him into a roar of laughter, which was 
echoed back from the rooms and chambers, as if Peter Gold- 
thwaite were laughing in every one. Finally, he bounded 
upward, almost out of sight, into the smoke that clouded the 
roof of the kitchen, and, alighting safely on the floor again, en- 
deavoured to resume his customary gravity. 

“To-morrow, at sunrise,” he repeated, taking his lamp, to 
retire to bed, “ I’ll see whether this treasure be hid in the wail 
of the garret.” 

« And, as we’re out of wood, Mr. Peter,” said Tabitha, puffing 
and panting with her late gymnastics, “as fast as you tear the 
house down, I’ll make a fire with the pieces.” 

Gorgeous, that night, were the dreams of Peter Goldthwaite ! 
At one time, he was turning a ponderous key in an iron door, 
not unlike the door of a sepulchre, but which, being opened, 
disclosed a vault, heaped up with gold coin, as plentifully as 
golden corn in a granary. ‘There were chased goblets, also, and 
tureens, salvers, dinner-dishes, and dish-covers, of gold, or silver- 
gilt, besides chains and other jewels, incalculably rich, though 
tarnished with the damps of the vault; for, of all the wealth 
that was irrevocably lost to man, whether buried in the earth 
or sunken in the sea, Peter Goldthwaite had found it in this one 
treasure-place. Anon, he had returned to the old house, as poor 
as ever, and was received at the door by the gaunt and grizzled 
figure of a man, whom he might have mistaken for himself, only 
that his garments were of a much older fashion. But the house, 
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without losing its former aspect, had been changed into a palace 
of the precious metals. The floors, walls, and | ceilings, were of 
burnished silver; the doors, the window-frames, the cornices, 
the balustrades, and the steps of the staircase, of pure gold; 

and silver, with gold bottoms, were the chairs ; and gold, stand. 
ing on silver legs, the high chests of drawers; and silver the 
bedsteads, with blankets of woven gold, and sheets of silver 
tissue. The house had evidently been transmuted by a single 
touch ; for it retained all the marks that Peter remembered, but 
in gold or silver, instead of wood ; and the initials of his name, 
which, when a boy, he had cut in the wooden door-post, re- 
mained as deep in the pillar of gold. A happy man would have 
been Peter Goldthyaite, except for a certain ocular deception, 
which, whenever he glanced backward, caused the house to 
darkeu from its glittering magnificence into the sordid gloom 
of vesterday. 

Up, betimes, rose Peter, seized an axe, hammer, and saw, 
which he had placed by his bedside, and hied him to the garret. 
It was but scantily lighted up, as yet, by the frosty fragments 
of a sunbeam, which began to glimmer through the almost 
opaque bull’s-eyes of the window. <A moralizer might find 
abundant themes for his speculative and impracticable wisdom, 
in a garret. There is the limbo of departed fashions, aged 
trifles of a day, and whatever was valuable only to one genera- 
tion of men, and which passed to the garret when that genera- 
tion passed to the grave, not for safe keeping, but to be out of 
the way. Peter saw piles of vellow and musty account-books, 
in parchment covers, wherein creditors, long dead and buried, 
had written the names of dead and buried debtors, in ink now 
so faded that their moss-grown tombstones were more legible. 
He found old, moth-eaten garments, all in rags and tatters, or 
Peter would have put them on. Ilere wasa “naked and rusty 
sword, not a sword of service, but a gentleman’s small French 
rapier, which had never left its scabbard till it Jost it. Here 
were canes of twenty different sorts, but no gold-headed ones, 
and shoe-buckles of various pattern and material, but not silver, 
nor sct with precious stones. Here was a box full of shoes, with 
high heels and peaked toes. Here, on a shelf, were a multitude of 
phials, half filled with old apothecary’ s stuff, which, when the 
other halt had done its business on Peter’s ancestors, had been 
brought hither from the death-chamber. Here—not to give a 
longer inventory of articles that will never be put up at auction 
—was the fragment of a full-length looking- glass, which, by the 
dust and dimness of its surface, made the picture of these old 
things look older than the reality. When Peter, not knowing 
that there was a mirror there, caught the faint traces of his own 
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figure, he partly imagined that the former Peter Goldthwaite 
had come back, either to assist or impede his search for the 
hidden wealth. And at that moment a strange notion glim- 
mered through his brain, that he was the identical Peter who 
had concealed the gold, and ought to know whereabout it lay. 
This, however, he had unaccountably forgotten. : 

“Well, Mr. Peter,’ crie! Tabitha, on the garret. stairs, 
* have you torn the house down enough to heat the tea-kettle ?” 

“ Not yet, old Tabby,” answered Peter; ‘but that’s soon 
. done, as you shall see.” 

With the word in his mouth, he uplifted the axe, and laid 
about him so vigorously that the dust flew, the boards crashed, 
and, in a twinkling, the old woman had an apron-full of broken 
rubbish. 

“ We shall get our winter’s wood cheap,” quoth Tabitha. 

The good work being thus commenced, Peter beat down all 
before him, smiting and hewing at the joists and timbers, un- 
clenching spike-nails, ripping and tearing away boards, with a 
tremendous racket, from morning till night. He took care, 
however, to leave the outside shell of the house untouched, so 
that the neighbours might not suspect what was going on. 

Never, in any of his vagaries, though each had made him 
happy while it lasted, had Peter been happier than now, 
Perhaps, after all, there was something in Peter Goldthwaite’s 
turn of mind, which brought him an inward recompense for all 
the external evil that it caused. If he were poor, ill clad, even 
hungry, and exposed, as it were, to be utterly annihilated by a 
precipice of impending ruin, yet only his body remained in 
these miserable circumstances, while his aspiring soul en- 
joyed the sunshine of a bright futurity. It wes his nature to 
be always voung, and the tendency of his mode of life to keep 
him so. Gray hairs were nothing; no, nor wrinkles, nor in- 
firmity: he might look old, indeed, and be somewhat disa- 
greeably connected with a gaunt old figure, much the worse 
for wear; but the true—the essential Peter—was a young man 
of high hopes, just entering on the world. At the kindling of 
each new fire, his burnt-out youth rose afresh from the old 
embers and ashes. It rose exulting now. Having lived thus 
long,—not too long, but just to the right age,—a susceptible 
bachelor, with warm and tender dreams, he resolved, 80 soon as 
the hidden gold should flash to light, to go a wooing, and win 
the love of the fairest maid in town. What heart could resist 
him? Happy Peter Goldthwaite ! ' ' 

Every evening, as Peter had long absented himself from his 
former loungitig-places, at insurance offices, news-rooms, and 
bookstores, and as the honor of his company was seldom 
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requested in private circles, he and Tabitha used to sit down 
sociably by the kitchen hearth. This was always he: aped 
plentifully ‘with the rubbish of his day’s labour. As the foun. 
dation of the fire, there would be a goodly sized backlog of red 
oak, which, after being sheltered from rain or damp ‘show a 
century, still hissed with the heat, and distilled streams of water 
from each end, as if the tree had been cut down within a week 
or two. Next, there were large sticks, sound, black, and heavy, 
which had lost the principle of decay, and were indestructible, 
except by fire, wherein they glowed like red-hot bars of iron. 
On this solid basis, Tabitha would rear a lighter structure, com- 
posed of the splinters of door-panels, ornamented mouldings, 
and such quick combustibles, which caught like straw, and 
threw a brilliant biaze high up the spacious flue, making its 
sooty sides visible almost to the chimney-top. Meantime, the 
gloom of the old kitchen would be chased out of the cobwebbed 
corners, aud away from the dusky cross-beams overhead, and 
driven nobody could tell whither, while Peter smiled like a glad- 
some man, and Tabitha seemed a picture of comfortable 
age. All this, of course, was but an emblem of the bright 
fortune which the destruction of the house would shed upon its 
occupants. 

While the dry pine was flaming and crackling, like an irre- 
gular discharge of fairy musketry, Peter sat looking and 
listening, in a pleasant state of excitement. But, when the 
brief blaze and uproar were succeeded by the dark red glow, the 
substantial heat, and the deep singing sound, which were to 
last throughout the evening, his humour became talkative. 
One night, the hundredth time, he teased Tabitha to tell him 
something new about his great-grand-uncle. 

“You have been sitting in that chimney-corner fifty-five 
years, old Tabby, and must have heard many a tradition about 
him?” said Peter. “ Did not you tell me, that when you first 
came to the house, there was an old woman sitting where you 
sit now, who had been housekeeper to the famous Peter Gold- 
thwaite?” 

“So there was, Mr. Peter,’’ answered Tabitha; “and she 
was near about a bundred years old. She used to say that she 
and old Peter Goldthwaite had often spent a sociable evening 
by the kitchen fire ; pretty much as you and I are doing now, 
Mr. Peter.” 

f T he old fellow must have resembled me in more points than 
one,” said Peter, complacently, “ or he never would have grown 
so rich. But, methinks, he might have invested the money 
better than he did,—no interest !—nothing but good security !— 
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and the house to be torn down to come at it! What made 
him hide it so snug, Tabby ?” 

“ Because he could not spend it,” said Tabitha; “for, as 
often as he went to unlock the chest, the Old Scratch came be. 
hind and caught his arm. The money, they say, was paid 
Peter out of this purse; and he wanted Peter to give him a 
ag of his house and land, which Peter swore he would not 

0. 

“ Just as I swore to John Brown, my old partner,” remarked 
Peter. ‘“ But this is all nonsense, Tabby !—I don’t believe the 
story.” f 

‘Well, it may not be just the truth,” said Tabitha, “ for 
some folks say that Peter did make over the house to the Old 
Scratch ; and that’s the reason it has always been so unlucky to 
them that lived in it. And as soon as Peter had given him the 
deed, the chest flew open, and Peter caught up a handful of 
the gold. But, lo and behold!—there was nothing in his 
fist but a parcel of old rags.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you silly old Tabby!” cried Peter, in 
great wrath. ‘“ They were as good golden guineas as ever bore 
the effigies cf the king of England, It seems as if I could re- 
collect the whole circumstance, and how I, or old Peter, or 
whoever it was thrust in my hand, or his hand, and drew it out 
all of a blaze with gold. Old rags, indeed!” 

But it was not an old woman’s legend that would discourage 
Peter Goldthwaite. All night long he slept among pleasant 
dreams, and awoke at daylight with a joyous throb of the heart, 
which few are fortunate enough to feel beyond their boyhood. 
Day after day he laboured hard, without wasting a moment, 
except at meal-times, when Tabitha summoned him to the pork 
and cabbage, or such other sustenance as she had picked up, 
or Providence had sent them. Being a truly pious man, Peter 
never failed to ask a olessing; if the food were none of the 
best, then so much the more earnestly, as it was more needed ; 
—nor to return thanks, if the dinner had been scanty, yet for 
the good appetite, which was better than a sick stomach at a 
feast. Then did he hurry back to his toil, and, in a moment, 
was lost to sight in a cloud of dust from the old walls, though 
sufficiently perceptible to the ear, by the clatter which he 
raised in the midst of it. How enviable is the consciousness of 
being usefully employed! Nothing troubled Peter; or nothing 
but those phantoms of the mind, which seem like vague recoliec- 
tions, yet have also the aspect of presentiments. He often paused, 
with his axe uplifted in the air, and said to himself,—“ Peter 
(joldthwaite, did you never strike this blow before? ”’—or— 
« Peter, what need of tearing the whole house down? Think a 
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little while, and vou will remember where the gold is hidden.” 
Days and weeks passed on, however, without any remarkable 
discovery. Sometimes, indeed, it lean, gray rat peeped forth at 
the lean, gray man, wondering what devil had got into the old 
house, which had always been so peaceable till now. And occa- 
sionally, Peter sy mpathized with the sorrows of a female mouse, 
who had brought five or six pretty, little, soft, and delicate 
young ones into the world, just in time to see them crushed by 
its ruin, But, as vet, no treasure ! 

By this time, Peter, being as determined as Fate, and as dili- 
gent as Time, had made an end with the uppermost regions, 
and got down to the second story, where he was busy in one of 
the front chambers, It had formerly been the state bed-cham- 
ber, and was honoured by tradition as the sleeping apartment 
of Governor Dudley, and many other eminent guests. The fur- 
niture was gone. There were remnants of faded aud tattered 
paper-hangings, but larger spaces of bare wall, ornamented with 
charcoal sketches, chiefly of people’s heads in profile. These 
being specimens of Peter’s youthful genius, it went more to his 
heart to obliterate them, th: in if they had been pictures ona 
church wall by Mich: ell Angelo. One sketch, however, and 
that the best one, affected him differently. It represented a 
ragged man, partly supporting himself on a spade, and bending 
his lean body over a hole in the earth, with one hand extended 
to grasp something that he had found. But, close behind him, 
with a fiendish laugh on his features, appeared a figure with 
horns, a tufted tail, and a cloven hoof. 

“ Avaunt, Satan!’ cried Peter. ‘‘The man shall have his 
gold.” 

Uplifting his axe, he hit the horned gentleman such a blow 
on the head, as not only demolished him, but the treasure- 
secker also, and caused the whole scene to vanish like magic. 
Moreover, his axe broke quite through the plaster and laths, 
and discovered a cavity. 

“Mercy on us, Mr. Peter, are you quarreling with the Old 
Scratch?” said Tabitha, who was seeking some fuel to put 
under the dinner pot. 

Without answering the old woman, Peter broke down a fur- 
ther space of the wall, and laid open a small closet or cupboard, 
on one side of the fireplace, about breast-high from the ground. 
It contained nothing but a brass lamp ‘covered with verdigris, 
and a dusty piece of parchment. While Peter inspected the 
latter, Tabitha seized the lamp, and began to rub it with her 
apron. 

“There is no use in rubbing it, Tabitha,” said Peter. “It is 
not Aladdin’s lamp, though I take it to be a token of as much 
luck. Look here, Tabby !”’ 
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Tabitha took the parchment, and held it close to her nose, 
which was saddled with a pair of iron-bound spectacles. But 
no sooner had she begun to puzzle over it than she burst into 
a chuckling laugh, holding both her hands against her sides. 

“ You cau’t make a fool of the old woman!” cried she. 
“This is your own handwriting, Mr. Peter! the same as in the 
ictter you sent me from Mexico.” 

“There is certainly a considerable resemblance,” said Peter, 
again examining the parchment. “ But you know yourself, 
Tabby, that this closet must have been plastered up before you 
came to the house, or I came into the world. No; this is old 
Peter Gcldthwaite’s writing; these columns of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, are his figures, denoting the amount of the treasure ; 
and this, at the bottom, is, doubtless, a reference tothe place of 
concealment. But the ink has either faded or peeled off, so 
that it is absolutely illegible. What a pity!” 

“Well, this lamp is as good as new; that’s some comfort,” 
said Tabitha. 

“A lamp!” thought Peter. ‘ That indicates light on my 
researches,” 

For the present, Peter felt more inclined to ponder on this 
discovery, than to resume his Jabours. After Tabitha had gone 
down stairs, he stood poring over the parchment, at one of the 
front windows, which was so obscured with dust, that the sun 
could barely throw an uncertain shadow of the casement across 
the floor. Peter forced it open, and leoked out apon the great 
street of the town, while the sun looked in at his old house. 
The air, though mild, and even warm, thrilled Peter, as with a 
dash of water. 

It was the first day of the January thaw. The snow lay 
deep upon the house-tops, but was rapidly dissolving into mil- 
lions of water-drops, which sparkled downwards through the sun- 
shine, with the noise of a summer shower beneath the eaves. 
Along the street, the trodden snow was as hard and solid as a 
pavement of white marble, and had not yet grown moist, in the 
spring-like temperature. But, when Peter thrust forth his 
head, he saw that the inhabitants, if not the town, were already 
thawed out by this warm day, after two or three weeks of 
winter weather. It glaidened him—a gladness with a sigh 
breathing through it—to see the stream of ladies gliding along 
the slippery side-walks, with their red cheeks set off by quilted 
hoods, boas, and sable capes, like roses amidst a new kind of fo- 
liage. The sleigh-bells jingled to and fro continually, some- 
times announcing the arrival of a sleigh from Vermont, laden 
with the frozen bodies of porkers, or sheep, and perhaps deer 
or two; sometimes, of a regular market-man with chickens, 
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geese, and turkeys, comprising the whole colony of a barn- 
yard ; and sometimes of a farmer and his dame, who had come 
to town, partly for the ride, partly to go shopping, and partly 
for the sale of some eggs and buttcr. ‘This couple rode in an 
old-fashioned square sleigh, which had served them twenty win- 
ters, and stood twenty summers in the sun, beside their door. 
Now, a gentleman and lady skimmed the snow, in an elegant 
car, shaped somewhat like a cockle-shell. Now, a stage-sleigh, 
with its cloth curtains thrust aside to admit thesun, dashed ra- 
pidly down the street, whirling in and out amongt he vehicles that 
obstructed its passage. Now came, round a corner, the similitude 
of Noah’s ark, on runners, being an immense open sleigh, with 
seats for fifty people, and drawn by a dozen horses. This spa- 
cious receptacle was populous with merry maids and merry ba- 
chelors, merry girls and boys, and merry old folks, al) alive 
with fun, and grinning to the full width of their mouths. They 
kept up a buzz of babbling voices and low laughter, and some- 
times Lurst into a deep, joyous shout, which the spectators an- 
swered with three cheers, while a gang of roguish boys let drive 
their snowballs right among the pleasure-party. The sleigh 
passed on, and, when concealed by a bend of the street, was still 
audible by a distant cry of merriment. 

Never had Peter beheld a livelier scene than was constituted 
by all these accessories; the bright sun, the flashing water- 
drops, the gleaming snow, the cheerful multitude, the variety 
of rapid vehicles, and the jingle-jangle of merry bells, which 
made the heart dance to their music. Nothing dismal was to 
be seen, except that peaked piece of antiquity, Peter Gold- 
thwaite’s house, whichmight weil look sadexternally, sinec such 
a terrible consumption was preying on its insides. And, Peter’s 
gaunt figure, half visible in the projecting second story, was 
worthy of his house. 

“ Peter! how goes it, friend Peter?” cried a voice across tle 
street, as Peter was drawing iu his head. ‘“ Look out here, 
Peter.” 

Peter looked, and saw his old partner, Mr. John Brown, on 
the opposite side-walk, portly and comfortable, with his furred 
cloak thrown open, disclosing a handsome surtout beneath. 
His voice had directed the attention of the whole town to Peter 
Goldthwaite’s window, and to the dusty scarecrow which ap- 
peared at it. 

“T say, Peter,” cried Mr. Brown, again, “ what the devil are 
you about there, that 1 hear such a racket whenever I pass by ? 
You are repairing the old house, I suppose,—making a new one 
of it—eh ?” 

“Too late for that, I am afraid, Mr. Brown,’ replied Peter. 
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“Tf I make it new, it will be vew inside and out, from the cellar 
upwards ” 

“ Had not you better let me take the job?” said Mr. Brown, 
sizaificantly, 

“Not yet!” answered Peter, hastily shutting the window; 
for, ever since he had been in search of the treasure, he hated 
to have people stare at hin, 

As he drew back, ashamed of his ontward poverty, yet proud 
of the secret wealth within his grasp, a haughty smile shoue out 
on Peter’s visage, with precisely the effect of the dim sunbeams 
in the squalid chamber. He endeavoured to assume such a 
mien as his ancestor had probably worn, when he gloried in the 
building of a strong house for a home to many generations of 
his posterity. But the chamber was very dark to his snow- 
dazzled eyes, and very dismal too, in contrast with the living 
scene that he had just looked upon, His brief glimpse into the 
street had given him a forcible impression of the manner in 
which the world kept itself cheerful and prosperous, by social 
pleasures and an intercourse of business, while he, in seclusion, 
was pursuing an object that might possibly be a phantasm, by 
a method which most people would call madness. It is one 
great advantage of a gregarious mode of life, that each person 
rectifies his mind by other minds, and squares his conduct to 
that of his neighbours, so as seldom to be lost in eccentricity. 
Peter Goldthwaite had exposed himself to this influence, by 
merely looking out of the window. For a while, he doubted 
whether there were any hidden chest of gold, and, in that case, 
whether it was so exceedingly wise to tear the house down, only 
to be convinced of iis non-existence. 

But this was momentary. Peter, the destroyer, resumed the 
task which fate had assigued him, nor faltered again till it was 
accomplished. In tlhe course of his search, he met with many 
things that are usually found in the ruius of an old house, and 
also with some that are not. What seemed most to the pur- 
pose was a rusty key, whic. had been thrust into a chink of 
the wall, with a wooden label appended to the handle, bearing 
the initials, P.G. Another singular discovery, was that of « 
bottle of wine, walled up in an old oven, A tradition ran im 
the family, that Peter’s grandfather, a jovial officer in the old 
French war, had set aside many dozens of the precious liquor, 
for the benefit of topers then unborn. Peter veeded no cordial 
to sustain his hopes, and therefore kept the wine to gladden his 
success. Many half-pence did he pick up, that had been lost 
through the cracks of the floor, and some few Spanish cous, and 
the half of a broken sixpence, which had doubtless been a love- 
token. There was likewise a silver corouation modal of George 
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the Third. But old Peter Goldthwaite’s strong box fled from 
one dark corner to another, or otherwise eluded the second 
Peter’s clutches, till, should he seek much further, he must 
burrow into the earth. 

We will not follow him in his triumphant progress, step by 
step. Suffice it, that Peter worked like a steam engine, and 
finished, in that one winter, the job, which all the former inha- 
bitants of the house, with time and the elements to aid them, 
had only half done in a century. Except the kitchen, every 
room and chamber was now gutted. The house was nothing 
but a shell, —the apparition of a house,—as unreal as the painted 
edifices of a theatre. It was like the perfect rind of a great 
cheese, in which a mouse had dwelt and nibbled, till it was 
a cheese no more. And Peter was the mouse. 

What Peter had torn down, Tabitha had burnt up: for she 
wisely conside ed, that without a house, they should need no 
wood to warm it ; and, therefore, economy was nonsense. Thus 
the whole h: use might be said to have dissolved in smoke, and 
flown up among the clouds, through the great black flue of the 
kitchen chimney. It was an admirable parallel to the feat of 
the man who jumped down his own throat. 

On the night between the last day of winter and the first of 
spring, every chink and cranny had been ransacked, except 
within the precincts of the kitchen. This fated evening was an 
ugly one. A snow-storm had set in some hours before, and was 
still driven and tossed about the atmosphere by a real hurricane, 
which fought against the house, as if the prince of the air, in 
person, were putting the final stroke to Petcr’s labours. The 
framework being so touch weak ned, and the inward props re- 
moved, it would | have been no marvel, if, in some stronger wrestle 
of the blast, the rotten walls of the edifice, and all the peaked 
roofs, had come crashing down upon the owner’s head. He, 
however, was careless of the peril, but as wild and restless as 
the night itself, or as the flame that quivered up the chimney, 
at each roar of the tempestuous wind. 

“ The wine, Tabitha!” hecried. “My grandfather’s rich old 
wine! We will drink it now!” 

Tabitha arose from her smoke- blackened bench in the chimney- 
corner, and placed the bottle before Peter, close beside the old 
brass-lamp, which had hkewise been the prize of his researches. 
Peter held it before his eyes, and looking through the liquid 
medium, beheld the kitchen illuminated with a golden glory, 
which also enveloped Tabitha, and gilded her silver hair, and 
converted her mean garments into robes of queenly splendour. 
It reminded him of his golden dream. 
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“Mr. Peter,” remarked Tabitha, “ must the wine be drunk 
before the money is found? ” 

“The money is found!” exclaimed Peter, with a sort of 
fierceness. The chest is within my reach. I will not sleep, till 
I have turned this key in the rusty lock. But, first of all, let 
us drink !” ° 7 

There being no corkscrew in the house, he smote the neck of 
the bottle with old Peter Goldthwaite’s rusty key, and decapi- 
tated the sealed cork at a single blow. He then filled two little 
china teacups, which Tabitha had brought from the cupboard. 
So clear and brilliant was this aged wine, that it shone witbin 
the cups, and rendered the sprig of scarlet flowers, at the 
bottom of each, more distinctly visible than when there had 
been no wine there. Its rich and delicate perfume wasted itself 
round the kitchen. 

“ Drink, Tabitha! ” cried Peter. “ Blessings on the honest 
old fellow, who set aside this good liquor for youand me! And 
here’s to Peter Goldthwaite’s memory !” 

“ And good cause have we to remember him,” quoth Tabitha, 
as she drank. 

How many years, and through what changes of fortune, and 
various calamity had that bottle hoarded up its effervescent joy, 
to be quaffed at last by two such boon companions! A portion 
of the happiness of a former age had been kept for them, and 
was now set free, in a crowd of rejoicing visions, to sport amid 
the storm and desolation of the present time. Until they have 
finished the bottle, we must turn our eyes elsewhere. 

It so chanced, that, on this stormy night, Mr. John Brown 
found himself ill at ease, in his wire-cushioned arm-chair, by 
the glowing grate of anthracite, which heated his handsome 
parlour. He was naturally a good sort of a man, and kind 
and pitiful, whenever the misfortunes of others happened to 
reach his heart through the padded vest of his own prosperity, 
This evening, he had thought much about his old partner, Peter 
Goldthwaite, his strange vagaries, and continual ill luck, the 
poverty of his dwelling at Mr. Brown’s last visit, and Peter’s 
crazed and haggard aspect, when he had talked with him at the 
window. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Mr. John Brown. “ Poor, crack- 
brained Peter Goldthwaite! For old acquaintance sake, I 
ought to have taken care that he was comfortable, this rough 
winter.” 

These feelings grew so powerful that, in spite of the inclement 
weather, he resolved to visit Peter Goldthwaite immediately. 
The strength of the impulse was really singular. Every shriek 
of the blast seemed a summons, or would have seemed so, had 
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Mr. Brown been accustomed to hear the echoes of his own fancy 
in the wind. Much amazed at such active benevolence, he 
huddled himself in his cloak, muffled his throat and ears in 
comforters end handkerchiefs, and, thus fortified, bade defiance 
to the tempest. But the powers of the air had rather the best 
of the battle. Mr. Brown was just weathering the corner, by 
Peter Goldthwaite’s house, when the hurricane caught him off 
his feet, tossed him face downward into a snow-bank, and pro- 
ceeded to bury his protuberant part beneath fresh drifts, There 
seemed little hope of his re-appearance, earher than the next 
thaw. At the seme moment, his hat was snatehed away, and 
whirled aloft into some far distant region, whence no tidings 
have as yet returned. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Brown contrived to burrow a_ passage 
through the snow-drift, and, with his bare head bent against the 
storm, floundered onward to Peter’s door, ‘There was such a 
creaking, and groaning, and rattling, and sueh an ominous 
shaking throughout the crazy edifice, that tlre loudest rap would 
have been inaudible to those within. He therefore entered 
without ecremony, and groped his way to the kitchen. 

Ilis intrusion, even there, was unnoticed. Peter and Tabitha 
stood with their backs to the door, stooping over a large chest, 
— apparently, they had just dragged from a cavity, or con- 

‘aled closet, on the k tt side of the chimney. By the lamp in 
aa old woman’s han.!, Mr. Brown saw that the chest was barred 
and clamped with iron, strengthened with iron plates, and 
studded with tron nails, so as to be a fit receptacle in whieh the 

wealth of one century might be hoarded up for the wants of 
another. Peter Goldthwaite was inserting a key into the lock. 

“Oh, Tabitha!’ cried he, with tremulous rapture, “ how shall 
I endure the effulcence? The gold !—the bright, bright gold! 
Methinks I can remember my last glance at it, just as the 
iron-plated lid fell down. And ever since, being seventy years, 
it has been blazing i. secret, and g gathering its splendour against 
this glorious moment! It will flash upon us like the noon-day 
sun!” 

“Then shade yorr eyes, Mr, Peter!” said Tabitha, with 
somewhat less patience than usual. “ But, for mercy’s sake, do 
turn the key !” 

And, with a strong effort of both hands, Peter did force the 
rusty key throngh the intricacies of the rusty lock. Mr, Brown, 
in the mean time, had drawn near, and thrust his eager visage 
between those of the other two, at the instant that Peter threw 
up the lid. No sudde ‘n blaze illuminated the kitchen. 

““What’s here?” exclaimed Tabitha, adjusting her spectacles, 
and holding the lamp over the open chest. “Old Peter Gold- 
thwaite’s hoard of old rags !” 
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“ Pretty much so, Tabby,” said Mr, Brown, lifting a handful 
of the treasure. , 

Oh, what a ghost of dead and buried wealth had Peter Gold- 
thwaite raised, to scare himself out of his scanty wits withal! 
Here was the semblance of an incalculable sum, enough to 
purchase the whole town, and build every street anew ; but 
which, vast as it was, no sane man would have given a solid 
sixpence for. What then, in sober earnest, were the delusive 
treasures of the chest? Why, here were old provincial bills of 
credit, and treasury notes, and bills of land-banks, and all other 
bubbles of the so:t, from the first issue, above a century and a 
half ago, down nearly to the Revolution. Bills of a thousand 
pounds were intermixed with parchment pennies, and worth no 
more than they. 

“ And this, then, is old Peter Goldthwaite’s treasire!” said 
John Brown. ‘“ Your namesake, Peter, was something like 
yourself; and, when the provincial currency had depreciated 
fifty or seventy-five per cent, he bought it up, in expectation of 
arise. I have heard my grandfather say, that old Peter gave 
his father a mortgage of this very house and land, to raise cash 
for his silly project. But the currency kept sinking, till nobody 
would take it as a gift; and there was old Peter Goldthwaite, 
like Peter the second, with thousands in his strong box, and 
hardly a coat to his back. He went mad upon the strength of 
it. But never mind, Peter! it is just the sort of capital for 
building castles in the air!” 

“The house will be down about our ears!” cried Tabitha, as 
the wind shook it with increasing violence. 

« Let it fall !” said Peter, folding his arms, as he seated him- 
self upon the chest. 

“No, no, my old friend Peter,” said John Brown. “TI have 
house-room for you and Tabby, and a safe vault for the chest of 
treasure. To-morrow we will try to come to an agreement 
about the sale of this old house. Real estate is well up, and I 
could afford you a pretty handsome price.” 

“ And I,” observed Peter Goldthwaite, with reviving spirits, 
“have a plan for laying out the cash to great advantage.” 

“Why, as to that,” muttered John Brown to himself, “‘ we 
must apply to the next court for a guardian to take care of the 
solid cash ; and if Peter insists upon speculating, he may doit, to 
his heart’s content, with old Perex Gotpruwatte’s Treasure.” 
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PRINCIPIIS OBSTA. 


I saw a bashful spring, that bardiy durst, 
From rocky fissures, drop by drop distil : 
So feeble seemed it, e’en a swallow’s thirst 
Had found its waters shallow for his bill. 
I marked its windings :—by degrees, at first, 
It gathered strength, and swelled, and chafed, wntid 
The httle drop, so harmless when it rose, 
Became a torrent no man could oppose. 


I saw far off, diaphanous and thin, 

A vapour floating on the azure sky : 
The clear horizon showed its origin, 

But yet so pale, it went unnoticed by. 
I feared not what I saw, until the din 

Of whirling gusts proclaimed a storm was nigh, 
And from the spreading cloud the hailstones rushed, 
And all the promise of the harvest erushed. 


I saw some embers scattered at my door, 

And heedless, let them unextinguished glow : 
I slept secure, nor recollected more 

The gleaming coal, which did no danger show. 
The breezes fanned it, and ignition bore 

The flames around, and burned my dwelling; so 
That, just escaping from my peaceful bed, 
Through shades of night, with terror scared, I fled. 


Such was my new-born love ! I saw it rise :-— 
’T was but a rill that trickled o’er the stone— 
A far-off vapour, which no eye descries— 
A spark, which into nought a puff had blown. 
Oh! had I smothered it, how much more wise! 
But, warned too late, it in my heart had grown 
A burning fire, a torrent stemmed in vain, 
A fierce, resistless, raging hurricane. 
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THE WHITE BIRD AT SEA. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ When the packet ship Lady Hobart was driving before a 
hurricane, a white bird suddenly descended on the mast; the 
hearts of the crew were cheered—hope dawned.” 
Summer Time in the Country, by the Rev. A. Wilmott. 


Ir came ’mid the peril and rage of the blast, 

Its soft, snowy plumage waved over our mast. 

It came—and glad hope in each bosom was stirr’d 
By the sight of that lonely and beautiful bird : 

The tempest abated—the omen was blest, 

Yet ever ’mid seasons of leisure and rest, 

Has faithful remembrance depicted to me 
The ship, the worn crew, and the White Bird at Sea. 


And rest is not always my lot. Though I brave 

No longer the force of the deep ocean wave, 

I sail not amid the smooth currents of life ;— 

My bark is oft tossed on the waters of strife: 

My spirit has failed, and my strength has been spent, 
But God to my aid hath unfailingly sent 

Some boon, which has seemed in my sorrow to be 

A light amid darkness—a White Bird at Sea. 


Anon, I recall the time awful and dread, 

When wild, whelming waters the land overspread ; 
The torrent was stayed, and the patriarch fain 

Would gaze on the fair face of nature again: 

From the ark’s holy refuge he sent forth the dove, 

It swiftly returned from its errand of love, 

And came with a leaf from the green spreading tree, 
Bearing peace on its wing, like the Winte Bird at Sea. 


Oh! long may my mind with such records be stored, 
Of the mercies that God on his people hath poured ; 
The meaus of protection, the way of escape, 

Not always may come iv a visible shape ; 

But God, when he darkens in wisdom our way, 

The storm that he raises hath power to allay, 

And we greet, while in terror we wait his decree, 

A herald of hope, like the White Bird at Sea, 
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THE SHAKER BRIDAL. 


One day, in the sick chamber of Father Ephraim, who had been 
forty years the presiding elder over the Shaker settlement at 
Goshen, there was an assemblage of several of the chief men of 
the sect. Individuals had come from the rich establishment at 
Lebanon, from Canterbury, Harvard, and Alfred, and from all 
the other localities where tiis strange people have fertilized the 
rugge | hills of New England by their systematic industry. An 
elder was likewise there, who had made a pilgrimage of a 
thousand miles, from a village of the faithful in Kentucky, to 
visit his spiritual kindred, the children of the sainted Mother 
Ann. He had partaken of the homely abundance of their 
tables, had quaffed the far-famed Shaker cider, and had joined 
in the sacred dance, every step of which is believed to alienate 
the enthusiast from earth, and bear him onward to heavenly 
purity and bliss. His brethren of the north had now courteously 
invited him to be present on an occasion when the concurrence 
of every eminent member of their community was peculiarly 
desirable. 

The venerable Father Ephraim sat in his easy chair, not only 
hoary-headed and infirm with age, but worn down bya lingering 
disease, which, it was evideut, would very soon transfer his pa- 
triarchal staff to other hands. At his footstool stood a man 
and woman, both clad in the Shaker garb. 

“My brethren, * said Father Ephraim to the surrounding 
elders, feebly exerting himself to utter these few words, “ here 
are the son and daughter to whom [ would commit the trust 
of which Providence 1s about to lighten my weary shoulders. 
Read their faces, I pray you, and say whether the inward move- 
ment of the spirit hath guided my choice aright.” 

Accordingly, each elder looked at the two candidates with a 
most scrutinizing gaze. The man, whose name was Adam 
Colburn, had a tace sunburnt with labour in the fields, yet in- 
telligent, thoughtful, and traced with cares enongh for a whole 
lifetime, though he had barely reached middle age. There was 
something severe in his aspect, and a rigidity throughout his 
p-rsov —characteristics that caused him generally to be taken 
for a schoolmaster ; which vocation, in fact, he had formerly 
exercised for several years. The woman, Martha Pierson, was 
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somewhat above thirty, thin and pale, as a Shaker sister almost 
invariably is, and not entirely free from that corpse-like appear- 
ance which the gub of the sisterhood is so weil calculated to 
impart. 

“This pair are still in the summer of their years,” observed 
the elder from Harvard, a shrewd old man. “I would like 
better to see the hoar frost of autumn on their heads, Methinks, 
also, they will be exposed to peculiar temptations, on account 
of the carnal desires which have heretofore subsisted between 
them.” 

“ Nay, brother,” said the elder from Canterbury, “ the hoar 
frost and the black frost hath done its work on brother Adam 
aud sister Martha, even as we sometimes discern its traces in 
our cornfields, while they are yet green. And why should we 
quesuon the wisdom of our venerable father’s purpose, although 
this pair, in their early youth, have loved one another as the 
world’s people love? Are there not many brethren and sisters 
among us, who have lived iong together in wedlock, yet, adopting 
our faith, find their hearts purified from all but spiritual affec- 
tion 7” 

Whether or no the early loves of Adam and Martha had 
rendered it inexpedient that they should now preside together 
over a Shaker village, it was certainly most singular that such 
should be the final result of many warm and tender hopes. 
Children of neighbouring families, their affection was older even 
than their school-days; it seemed an innate principle, inter- 
fused among all their sentiments and feelings, and not so much 
a distinct remembrance as connected with their whole volume of 
remembrances, But, just as they reached a proper age for their 
union, misfortunes had fallen heavily on both, and made it 
necessary that they should resort to personal labour for a bare 
subsistence. Even under these circumstances, Martha Pierson 
would probably have consented to unite her fate with Adam 
Colburn’s, and, secure of the bliss of mutual love, would pa- 
tiently have awaited the less important gifts of fortune. But 
Adam, being of a calm and cautious character, was loath to re- 
linquish the advantages which a single man possesses for raising 
himself in the world. Year after year, therefore, their marriage 
had been deferred. Adam Colburn had followed many voca- 
tions, had travelled far, and seen much of the world and of life. 
Martha had earned her bread sometimes as a sempstress, some- 
times as szhoolmistress of the village children, sometimes as a 
nurse or watcher of the sick, thus acquiring a varied experience, 
the ultimate use of which she little anticipated. But nothing 
had gone prosperously with either of the lovers; at no subse- 
quent moment would matrimony have been so prudent a measure 
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as when they had first parted, in the opening bloom of life, to 
seek a better fortune. Still they bad held fast their mutual 
faith. Martha might have been the wife of a man who sat 
among the senators of his native state, and Adam could have 
won the hand, as he had unintentionally won the heart, of a 
rich and comely widow. But neither of them desired good 
fortune, save to share it with the other. 

At length, that calm despair which occurs only in a strong 
and somewhat stubborn character, and yields to no second spring 
of hope, settled down on the spirit of Adam Colburn. He 
sought an interview with Martha, and proposed that they should 
join the Society of Shakers. The converts of this sect are 
oftener driven within its hospitable gates by worldly misfortune 
than drawn thither by fanaticism, and are received without in- 
quisition as to their motives. Martha, faithful still, had placed 
her hand in that of her lover, and accompanied him to the 
Shaker village. Here the natural capacity of each, cultivated 
aud strengthened by the difficulties of their previous lives, had 
soon gained them an important rank in the Societv, whose 
members are generally below the ordinary standard of intelli- 
gence. Their faith and feelings had, in some degree, become 
assimilated to those of their fellow-worshippers. Adam Colburn 
gradually acquired reputation, not only in the management of 
the temporal affairs of the society, but as a clear and efficient 
preacher of their doctrines. Martha was not less distinguished 
in the duties proper to her sex. Finally, when the infirmities 
of Father Ephraim had a:imonished him to seek a successor in 
his patriarchal office, he thought of Adam and Martha, and pro- 
posed to renew, in their persons, the primitive form of Shaker 
government, as established by Mother Ann. They were to be 
the father and mother of the village. ‘The simple ceremony, 
which would constitute them such, was now to be performed. 

“Son Adam, and daughter Martha,” said the venerable 
Father Ephraim, fixing his aged eyes piercingly upon them, “ if 
ye can conscientiously undertake this charge, speak, that the 
brethren may not doubt of your fitness.” 

“Father,” replicd Adam, speaking with the calmness of his 
character, ‘‘ I came to your village a disappointed man, weary 
of the world, worn out wth continual trouble, seeking only a 
security against ‘vil fortune, as I had no hope of good. Even 
my wishes of worldly success were almost dead within me. I 
came hither as a man might come to atomb, willing to lie down 
in its gloom and coldness, for the sake of its peace and quiet. 
There was but one earthly affection in my breast, and it had 
grown calmer since my youth; so that I was satisfied to bring 
Martha to be my sister, in our new abode. We are brother and 
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sister; nor would I have it otherwise. And in this peaceful 
village I have found all that I hope for,—all that I desire. I 
will strive, with my best strength, for the spiritual and temporal 
good of our community. My conscience is not doubtful in this 
matter. I am ready to receive the trust.” 

“Thou hast spoken well, son Adam,” said the Father. 
“God will bless thee in the office which I am about to resign.” 

“ But our sister!” observed the elder from Harvard; “ hath 
she not likewise a gift to declare her sentiments !” 

Martha started, and moved her lips, as if she would have 
made a formal reply to this appeal. But, had she attempted 
it, perhaps the old recollections, the long-repressed feelings of 
childhood, youth, and womanhood, might have gushed from her 
heart in words that it would have been profanation to utter 
there. 

“Adam has spoken,” said she, hurriedly; “his sentiments 
are likewise mine.” 

But while speaking these few words, Martha grew so pale 
that she looked fitter to be laid in her collin, than to stand in 
the prisence of Father Ephraim and the elders; she shuddered, 
also, as if there were something awful or horrible in her situa- 
tion and destiny. It required, indeed, a more than feminine 
strenyth of nerve to sustain the fixed observance of men 
so exalted aud famous throughout the sect as these were. 
They had overcome their natural sympathy with human frailties 
and affections. One, when he joined the Society, had brought 
with him his wife and children, but never, from that hour, had 
spoken a fond word to the former, or taken his best-loved child 
upon his knee. Another, whose family refused to follow him, 
had been enabled—such was his gift of holy fortitude—to leave 
them to the mercy of the world. The youngest of the elders, a 
man of about fifty, had been bred from infancy in a Shaker vil- 
lage, and was said never to have clasped a woman’s hand in his 
own, and to have no conception of a closer tie than the cold fra- 
ternal one of the sect. Old Father Ephraim was the most awful 
character of all. In his youth, he had been a dissolute liber- 
tine, but was converted by Mother Ann herself, and had par- 
taken of the wild fanaticism of the early Shakers. Tradition 
whispered, at the firesides of the village, that Mother Ann had 
been compelled to sear his heart of flesh with a red-hot iron, be- 
fore it could be purified from earthly passions. 

However that might be, poor Martha had a woman’s heart, 
and a tender one, and it quailed within her as she looked round 
at those strange old men, and from them to the calm features 
of Adam Colburn. But perceiving that the elders eyed her 
doubtfully, she gasped for breath, and again spoke. 
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‘ With what strength is left me by my many troubles,” said 
she, “I am ready to undertake this charge, and do my best in 
st.” 

“ My children, join your hands,” said Father Ephraim. 

They did so. The elders stood up around, and the Father 
feebly raised himself to a more erect position, but continued sit- 
ting in his great chair. 

“*T have bidden you to join your hands,” said he; “not in 
earthly affection, for ye have® cast off its chains for ever, but as 
brother and sister in spiritual love, and helpers of one another 
in your allotted task. Teach unto others the faith which ye 
have received. Open wide your gates—I deliver you the keys 
thereof—open them wide to all who will give up the iniquities 
of the world, and come hither to lead lives of purity and peace. 
Receive the weary ones, who have known,the vanity of earth— 
receive the little children, that they may never learn that miser- 
uble lesson. And a blessing be upon] your labours; so that 
the time may hasten on, when the mission of Mother Ann shail 
have wrought its full effect—when children shall no more be 
born and die, and the last survivor of mortal race, some old and 
weary man like me, shall see the sun go down, never more to 
rise on a world of sin and sorrow !” 

The aged Father sank back exhausted ; and the surrounding 
elders deemed, with good reason, that the hour was come, when 
the new heads of the village must enter on their patriarchal 
duties. In their attention to Father Ephraim, their eyes were 
turned from Martha Pierson, who grew paler and paler, unnoticed 
even by Adam Colburn. He, indeed, had withdrawn his hand 
from hers, and folded his arms with a sense of satisfied ambi- 
tion. But paler and paler grew Martha by his side, till, like a 
corpse in its burial clothes, she sank down at the feet of her 
early lover; for, after many trials firmly borne, her heart could 
endure the weight of its desolate agony no longer. 
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THE LOVER'S WISHES, 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


’T was such a balmy tranquil eve, 

That on we sauntered, loth to leave 
The hedge-rows, where the primrose lay 
Basking in sunset’s amber ray ; 

Its pale sweet bosom shedding round 
Such perfume as is only fonnd 

In Nature’s most sequestered glade, 
Where oaks majestic guard the shade. 
I held her hand—she marked it not, 
Or, to withdraw it quite forgot ; 

So deep in tristful reverie 

My Marianne appeared to be. 

I held it like a thing might break, 
(That fragile hand,) lest she should wake 
From pensive musing, and perceive 
Her hand in mine, that blessed eve. 
Thus, without speaking, on we went, 
Our thoughts upon each other bent ; 
Yet, neither daring to express 

The intenseness of our happiness. 

So, silent both, until we came 

To four cross roads, when she whose name 
I even whisper in the prayer, 

Craving for her angelic care, 

Laid her coy lips close to mine ear, 
And, in half playfulness, half fear, 

Said softly, “wish!” the while a gleam 
Of rapture from her eyes did beam ; 
And then a sudden shadow took 

The light from that vivacious look, 

And she turn’d from me her whole heart 
Absorbed in superstition’s part, 

The weaving of the mystic spell 

Which was to, hesitating, tell 

To unseen fairies list’ning there, 

The wish, in which I had a share. 

The blush on her averted face, 
Revealing with bewitching grace, 

The pretty secret unto me— 

Wrapped in exquisite mystery ; 
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The Lover's Wishes. 


She stood like statue as she spake, 

(All must have loved, for pity’s sake !) 
The incantation, low and wild,— 

In broken words, like dreaming child, 
The first of lov ew her artless breast 

Had e’er conceived ; and though in jest 


She had commenced, yet, well might she 


Be awed by its solemnity ; 

For aye, it is a solewn thing, 
Girlhood’s first fond imagining ; 

So, all too full of faith appears 

The confidence of early years ! 

I, too, was awed,—so innocent 

Her gaze of earnestness intent, 

As the important thought took shape, 
In sentences, sweet hope did ape ; 
And, as I wished, quite unaware, 

My wish assumed the form of prayer ; 
And from my God, and uot from fate, 
Its bles’d fulfilment I await. 

I wish,—O heaven ! I scarcely now, 
Dare breathe to thee the hallowed vow! 
I wish—for joy ; all words beyond, 
(Let disappointment not respond,) 

A winsome thing, to stand apart 
From all beside : but to my heart 
More closely growing, till one fate, 
Both beings doth incorporate. 

“ Beautiful exceedingly.” 

Yet, which description doth defy ; 
For, nameless, loveliness should be 
Which captivates unwarily. 

An eye would droop beneath my gaze, 
But bashful from excess of praise ; 
Not heavy with the anguished tear, 
Love may not kiss away, for fear 

Its own unkind, or heedless act, 

That gentle bosom may have rack’d ; 
(For carelessness, more than design, 
Oft makes sensitive love repine.) 
Guileless as infant, in her mood, 


With mind, where gracious fancies brood 


Pure as the snod which binds the hair 
From forehead, innocence makes fair— 
Too confident, to jealous be 

In her own sweet supremacy ; 
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Yet, never of that conquest vain, 
Whose triumph gives another pain ; 
Using with meekness still her pow’r, 
Finding occasion every hour 

For gratitude to Him above, 

Who favour’d with a good man’s love 
A wee fond creature, trusting yet 

To one who never could forget 

That holy faith in him reposed, 

Which each unstudied glance disclosed. 
A child in world-cupidity, 

Esteeming her sole wealth in me. 

A flow’r, within my soul to bloom— 

A summer’s ray, in winter’s gloom— 
Shining serene, me on to cheer, 
Unchanging, through the changing year— 
With radiant finger lifted high, 
Pointing where love doth never die. 
Perpetual beauty—renew’d grace 

For ever beaming in the face: 

Whose eloquent expression tells, 

How spotless ev’ry thought that dwells 
Within the virgin heart, I read 

As if it were divinest creed : 

(Such as young mothers first essay, 
When little infants learn to pray.) 
Such is the wish for which I pant! 
Will heaven, the aspiration grant ? 
Such is my wish.”—her hand I took ; 
She shrank from my impassioned look. 
And yet that hand [ still retain’d: 
And she was conscious it remain’d 

In mine—nay, almost it did seem, 
That mine she pressed—but, lovers dream ! 
“ Such was the wish for which I panted ! 
Shall I confess, it more than granted ?” 
The quiv’ring eyelid only told 

She deem’d my question all too bold ; 
Then blushes, which confused, distressd’, 
Suffused her even to the breast, 

And then—as if diviner thought 

A holier reliance wrought, 

She looked up in the face she loved, 
Her whole frame by emotion moved, 
And cried, with joy-illumined brow,— 
‘‘ T have my wish as well as thou !” 


April, 1850,—voL. Lv11.—NO. CCXXVIII. aK 














April—A Sonnet. 


APRIL.—A SONNET, 


BY C. E. NUGENT. 


Wetcome thy dawn, fair herald of the spring, 

Bright flowers beneath thy footsteps blossoming ; e 
Each song-bird hymns its chaunt of praise, and all ° 
Proclaims aloud ’tis Nature’s festival. rile ge 
’Tis passing sweet to mark how, day by day, | 
The ee of the Winter past all fade away, - 
And then perchance at eve, upreared on high, 

The Bow of Hope illumes the eastern sky ; 

Fancy may paint it there, and be forgiven, 

Arch o’er the Vale of Death which leads to Heaven. 9 
A type, bright month, thou art of Youth’s glad years, 

Thy face e’er smiling through thy frequent tears ; 

But these make thy onward path more greenly bloom, 

While they softly whisper, ‘‘ This is not our Home.” 
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SACRED LYRIC.—FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


SOLO. 


Au! see the glorious 

Lord and Victor bleeds ! 
Over Death victorious, 

On to life He leads ; 
Soon the gates infernal 

Will open to his call ; 
Lord of life eternal ! 

° Thou hast conquered all. 


CHORUS OF VOICES. 


Lifeless now and gory, : 
Lay Hit in the shrine ; 
Round that form of glory 
Spicy fillets twine. 
Odours spread around Him,— ; 
Flowers by love supplied ; 
"Tis our sins have bound Him. ' 
"Twas for us He died / 
Sanctus Deus ! 
Sanctus tmmortalis / 
Miserere Nobis. 












